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Public attention has been of Isfte directed not only to 
the efficiency of our Dockyards, as departments of the 
Public Service, but to the position of those occupied 
in them; and the time is approaching when this 
numerous body of energetic and skilful men ought to 
be rescued from the political tyranny and caprice to 
Mrhich they are at present exposed. 

The Chatham Election, and the Dockyard Pro- 
motion Committees have disclosed many singular 
and pertinent facts ; yet the latter tribunal, by limiting 
its enquiries to the alleged misconduct of one party, 
instead of exposing the actual intrigues, persecutions, 
and jobbery so long pursued and sanctioned by suc- 
cessive Whig Ministries, has weakened the effects of 
its Report by its obvious party bias. Mr. Keating's 
subsequent attempt to force the subject upon the House 
of Commons at midnight, on July 5, 1853, was so 
pure and officious a " manifesto of spitefulness,*' as it 
was then designated, that the subject, though of such 
importance, was again sacrificed through contempt for 
the feeble rancour displayed by its introducer. The 
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proposal to disfranchise the Dockyard Voters, was as 
inexplicably withdrawn as it had been lightly volun- 
teered by Lord John Russell. But notwithstanding 
these offensive or ludicrous incidents, the serious 
considerations involved, render it highly probable 
that the subject, in its ^ full dimensions, will hereafter 
be pressed upon the attention of the Legislature. 
When this ocasion arrives, the following notes may 
be found of service as a contribution to a discussion 
at present incomplete, or as materials for a fairer 
verdict and a more conclusive attempt at legislation. 

March, 1854. 



Note.— The Marginal numbers refer to the Evidence given before the 
Dockyard Committee, 1853. 
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THE ENGLISH DOCKYARDS. 



The Royal Dockyards in England and Wales consist of 
Chatham, Devonport, Deptford, Sheerness, Woolwich, 
Pembroke, and Portsmouth. 

Deptford was of little importance until Henry VIII., for 
the better preservation of his Navy, established a Dockyard 
here ; and in 1519 incorporated the Society]lJof the Trinity 
House, confirming to them the ancient privileges of the 
Mariners of England, together with their possessions in ^ this 
locality. Though smaller than most of the other dockyards, 3617. 
it is the grand repository of the various manufactured stores 
for the fleet, from which they are shipped to the home-yards, 
out-ports, and Foreign Stations, to the amount sometimes of 
more than 30,000 tons annually. 

It encloses an area of 31a., has a double wet dock of 2a., 
and a single dock of IJa., three slips for building second and 
third rate ships, a basin, and two mast ponds. There are 
workshops of all descriptions requisite for fitting out ships of 
war, a large smithy for making anchors, &c. The Czar Peter, 
of Russia, studied Naval Architecture here, in 1698, during 
which time he resided in the mansion of the celebt^ted John 
Evelyn, now demolished. 

Its Victualling-yard supplies all the na.tional establishments 3615. 
abroad with provisions, clothing, and medicines. All transport 
and convict ships are fitted out in it, under the inspection 
of a Resident Agent. The presiding Officers have residences 
connected with the establishment All the afiairs of the yard 
and its appendages are under the control of the Admiralty, 
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^s^' and the immediate supem^on of a Captain Superintendent. 
3614. The number of labourers employed in the victualling- 
1974. yard is often very great, and though the general rate of 
1977. wages in the neighbourhood exceeds the dockyard pay, the 
1971. work being permanent, occasions the readiness of the people 
1988. to seek it There are thousands of applicants for it — mostly 
Irish — ^who are found outside the dockyard gates. In 1853, 
the Parliamentary rote for this yard was £69,990. 

Woolwich Dockyard extends nearly a mile along the 
banks of the Thames, varying in breadth from one to two 
forlongs, havii^ an outer basin eomprifdng an area of 120,000 
square feet, and an inner basm with an area of 160,000 feet. 
A dry dock at the east end of the yard, is the finest and most 
commodious that has ever been built. A ship of war, 1000 
tons burthen, was built here in the reign of Henry VII., which 
that king named " Henry Grace de Dieu;" but no regular 
establishment for ship-building was formed here until Henry 
VIII. commenced a Royal Dockyard, which was enlarged by 
Queen Elizabeth, and has continued to advance in importance. 
" The Sovereign of the Seas," 1637 tons, carrying 176 guns, 
was launched firom this yard, in the reign of Charles I. This 
is the grand depdt of artillery for the Army and Navy, with 
barracks, foundries, fEtetories, &c., for the manufacture of 
various warlike stores. 

The Smithery, a spacious building, with its ample and beau- 
tiful machinery for mitigating the laborious exertions of the 
smiths employed in anchor-making and other heavy work, was 
the execution of that eminent engineer, Mr. Rennie. A steam 
engine of 20-horse power works two lift-hammers weighing four 
tons each ; knees, keelsons, breast-pieces, and aU other iron-work 
connected with ship building are manufactured here, and anchors 
of the largest size. There are two dry docks, one of which 
is double, for the repairing of vessels, and slips in which ships 
of war of the largest (limensions are built under sheds lighted 
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from the roof. At the Engineering Foundry, steam-en^ne 
boilers, and the reqnisite machinery for the steam vessels, often 
of very heavy tonnage, are built A basin, 400 feet long, 
and 290 feet broad, is capable of receiving slups of the largest 
size, and there are a mast-pond, mast-houses, boalrhouses, 
ranges of timber-sheds, stores-houses upon the most extensdve 
scale, and every arrangement requisite for the usual or 
acddental demands of the Naval Service. 

The Boyal Arsenal is under the control of ihe Board of 
Ordnance. It includes within its walls an area of 100 acres, 
with a range of official houses for ihe officers attached to this 
department of the public service. 

The Royal Military Academy was instituted m 1719, and 
the establishment, which is imder the direction of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, contains 170 pupils. The number 
of workmen authorised as the Establishment in this dockyard ^^^, 
(exclusive of 612 in the steam factories,) is 998. llie last 
vote by Parliament, for salaries, wages, and other annual 3347, 
expenses, amounted to £118,095. 

The inhabitants of the town are not engaged in any par* far. Gaz. 
ticular branch of manu&cture, nor is there any trade of im- p^. Bet. 
portance, the larger part of them being supported by the Army ^^^^'1^ 
and Naval establishments. 

Chatham. — ^The Dockyard, which extends over 90 acres, 
was commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, and its importance 
has arisen from its convenient position for the site of a Naval 
Arsenal on the banks of one of the deepest rivers in Europe, 
considering the shortness of its course. James I. had the 
present Dock made, which was enlarged by Charles I., and 
further improved in the time of Charles II. It is surrounded 
by a hi^ wall ; the entrance being a gateway, flanked by 
embattled towers. The houses of the principal Officers are 
handsomely built, and commodiously arranged. The extensive 
Storehouses, one of which is 660 feet in length, contain immense 
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quantities of every essential for naval equipment ; so arranged 
that even a first-rate can be fully equipped in a few days. 
The Mast-house is 240 feet long, and 120 feet wide ; and there 
are capacious Basins, with floating mast timber. In the 
Rope-houscy 11,000 feet long, enormous cables are twisted by 
powerful machinery ; and in the Smith's shop, which contains 40 
forges, every article necessary for ship building, from the 
smallest bolt to an anchor of five tons in weight, is made. A 
duplicate of the Block-making machine is kept here ready 
for use, in case of necessity. 

The Saw Mills, erected upon a most extensive scale under 
Sir I. Bnmel, cost £57,000. The sawing room, 90 feet square, 
contains eight fixed saw frames, each capable of carrying from 
one to thirty saws ; and two circular saw benches with machinery 
for supplying them with wood ; the whole being set in motion 
by a steam-enpne, which produces 80 strokes of the saw per 
minute. 

The Wet Docks are four in number, sufficiently" capacious 
for first-rate men-of-war, with a Store Dock constructed on 
a larger scale, and six slips for building and repairing ships 
of the largest dimensions. The wood is floated into the yard 
by a canal, which passes under a timnel 300 feet long into an 
elliptic basin of immense depth, whence it is raised by 
machinery. On the Ordnance Wharf the guns of each ship 
are laid up in tiers, with the weight of metal and name of the 
2153. ship marked on them. The niunber of workmen employed in 
this Yard often exceeds 3000, and the amoimt of wages voted 
for them in 1853 was £87,992, with the additional amount of 
£22,915 for salaries, &c., and a ftirther sum of £28,977 
for alterations, repairs, and improvements. Under an Act, 
passed in 1758, ground was purchased for the erection of works 
to protect Chatham ; and those extensive, complete, and regular 
fortifications called the Lines, were in consequence constructed. 
It was in this Dockyard that Sir R. Seppings fii*st put in 
practice his improvements in ship building, to attain which 
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object he had to triumph over those numerous and venerable 
axioms consecrated by the pride and ignorance of our ancestors, 
and preserved religiously by the self-love of their descendants, 
— Dupin^ 8ur la Marine d^ AngUterre. 

Sheerness. — This Dockyard, established under Charles II., 
and considered the finest in Europe, has been improved at an 
expense of three millions sterling. It is built on mud land, 
reclaimed from the sea, with great labour and ingenuity. 
The form of it is triangular, and its area is about 60 acres. 
The foundations for the buildings in it were formed by driving 
in 99,000 piles. It has three principal basins, all capable of 
receiving the largest men-of-war without previously landing 
their guns, stores, or any part of their equipment. The 
largest of these is 520 feet long by 320 broad, with an entrance 
of 60 feet, and a sufficient depth to prevent ships grounding. 
It can hold six of the largest ships at one time. There are 
three dry docks, 248 feet long, 88 feet wide, 30 feet deep, 
witli entrances 57 feet wide. £10,000 was voted in the last 
Session for making an additional outer stop, by which one of 
these docks will be much increased in length, with a new 
caissoon in lieu of the gates. The whole process of docking, 
undocking, cleansing, examining the bottom, and repairing the 
copper of a first-rate of 120 guns, with all standing, has been 
completed in the space of twenty-four hours. Offices and 
residences are provided for the chiefs of the departments ; 
and the fixed number of men on regular employment is 1046, 
whose wages were estimated in 1853 at £55,445. There is 
an inflexible order against the admission of Foreigners into 
this Dockyard under any pretence whatever. 

Devonport, formerly called Plymouth Dock, is situate 
on the side of a magnificent basin formed by the river Tamar, 
called the Bay of Hamoaze, 4 miles long and nearly 2 broad. 
Its importance, as a site for Naval purposes, was not fully 
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' estimated until the reiga of George II. The Dockyard 
extends 3500 feet along the shore^ and its width in the middle 
is 1600 feet, including an area of 96 acres. There is suffi- 
cient depth of water along the wharfe to allow the largest 
war ships to range along the jetties, and receive their Ord- 
nance Stores immediately from the yard. There are two 
dry docks for ships of the first rate, and a double and single 
dock for ships of the line. A canal, 70 feet wide, called 
the Camber, communicating with the boat-pond, runs nearly 
through the yard, to which stores are thus conyeyed. On 
the northern side are three slips for the building of vessels 
of the largest size, and two for those of a smaller class. 
Adjoining these is a building in which planks of wood are 
steamed and curved. Here also are the outer mast-pond and 
mast-houses, timber berths, saw-pits, and an extensive smithery 
containing 48 forges, in a building 210 feet square. Higher 
up, are mast-ponds, hemp magazines, and a very fine ropery, 
consisting of two ranges of buildings, one the laying house, 
the other the spinning house, each 1200 feet long, and three 
stories high. The rope-house is constructed almost entirely 
of iron. Cables are made here, 25 inches in circumference' 
and ^100 fieithoms long, weighing nearly six tons. On the 
northern dde, in addition to the sheds and workshops of the 
different artificers, is a quadrangular range of handsome stone 
buildings, including an area of 450 feet by 300, within which 
space are two ranges of buildings constructed of iron, which 
contain magazines for different sorts of stores, rigging-houses, 
and sail-lofts. The immense arched roofe over the docks are 
spans without a buttress, and are extraordinary specimens of 
architectural skill. A steam-engine of 18-horse power is used 
for pumping the docks ; and there is another of 20-horse power 
employed in working turning-lathes, saw-mills, &c. The num- 
2405. ber of persons of every class employed in this Dockyard, 
is about 3000, all under the control of the Superintendent. Of 
these the workmen authorised as the regular establishment are 
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2158, for whose wages the Parliamentary vote in 1853 was 
£114,258. The other annual expenses of the yard were esti- 
mated at £30,000, and a sum of £15,000 was also given for 
repairs and improvements. 

Portsmouth. — ^Ancient documents, preserved among the 
Public Records, indicate that a yard for Naval pnrposes 
existed here in the reign of Henry III., whidi in that of 
Henry VIII. became the principal royal dockyard in England. 

Its harbour combines spadousness with security, beyond 
any other in the kingdom; its length is 4^ miles, and its 
extreme breadth nearly the oame distance. The Stores and 
Magazines are all on a grand scale. The wet basin and dry 
dock communicating with it are of the utmost importance, and 
do great credit to the genius of General Bentham, under whose 
superintendence they were undertaken and completed. The 
Metal Mills are constructed on an excellent plan, by which the 
old copper from ships of war is re-melted and re-manufactured. 
The matchless and complicated system of block-machinery 
invented by Sir I. K. Brunei, deserves the most attentive 
examination. The regular establishment in this yard, including 
the steam Victories, employs 2000 men, though the works often 
require a larger number. The vote for their wages, in 1853, 
was £162,970, and the other annual expenses were estimated 
at £40,000, with the additional vote of £35,000 for new work 
and repairs. 

Pembboke Dockyard occupies about 60 acres, and is 
one of the most commodious building yards in the kingdom, 
capable of having on the stocks, at once, six first-rate ships, 
and many of smaller dimensions — 900 artificers are in constant 
work, and the expenses of this yard amount to £57,000 a 
year. 
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Previous to 1832 no Royal Dockyard was situate w^ithin 

the limits of a place returning members to Parliament, with 

the exception of Portsmouth, the right of Election for w^hich 

^Wfi^d' ^^^ excited the spleen of political Reformers, the Consti- 

3 vol. tuency being self-elected, not exceeding 60 individuals, chiefly 
non-resident, and the Inhabitants being excluded from the 
privilege of choosing their Representatives. The persons em- 
ployed in the Royal Dockyards were consequently not entitled 
to vote in the contests for the locality in which they resided. 
The greater number had been indebted probably for their 
first appointment in the yards, to the recommendation of 

4653. political friends, for services rendered, or Votes recorded in 
other places ; but the course of promotion was not inter- 

3711, rupted by hostilities emanating from dockyard politics, nor 

2208. was the system of inspection and responsibility, necessary for 
the efficient management of the yards, made a matter of 

1164. tyranny or trickery to secure the return of Ministerial Can- 
didates by the Votes of Dockyard Workmen. Unhappily 

3108. for the comfort of all those connected with these important 
National Establishments, it was determined, in 1832, to include 
all the Royal Dockyards (except that of Sheemess,) in newly- 
created Borouglis, the boundaries for which were purposely 
arranged to give the predominant influence to the portion of 
the Electors who were under the influence of the Admiralty, 
rendering these places in fact what has been shewn by the 

1071. results. Nomination Boroughs. 

It was in the first instance proposed that Chatham should 
be placed within the limits of Rochester — ^with which it is so 
locally united, that a continuous row of houses forms the prin- 
cipal street of both places, but a memorial was presented from 
June 25, the Mayor and Inhabitants of Rochester against the junction 
of Chatham with that city, on the plea that by such union the 
franchise for Rochester would be rendered nearly useless, the 
INDEPENDENT Elcctors being outnumbered by the Dockyard 
Voters. On this most important statement the remonstrance 
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was allowed to prevail, and under the second Reform Bill 
Chatham became a separate Borough, and the management of 
its limits furnishes an amusing proof of the instructions given 
to the Boundary Commissioners, and of the objects of the 
Ministry. The Parish of Chatham is very extensive, including Par. Ret. 
a smalf part of Bromjtton, "the houses at which are for 
the most part inhabited. by persons connected with the Bar- 
racks and Dockyards." The boundary line of the Parishes 
of Chatham and Gillingham passes through the middle of 
Brompton,*the best part of which is in the parish of Gillingham, 
in which is also some part of the town of Chatham. The 
Constituency of Chatham would be independent of every 
Ministry, if the Borough comprised that Parish and Gil- 
lingham. Such an arrangement would however have defeated 
the object for which the place was enfranchised, and the 
boundary adopted are those portions of both parishes which 
include the Dockyard and " the houses for the most part 
inhabited by persons connected with it." As a natural and 
inevitable result a Parliamentary Committee has, in 1853, Chatluun 
reported, " that it was proved before them that a large num- Commiuee 
ber of the Electors are employed in Her Majesty's Dockyard ^^^ 
and other Public Departments at Chatham, and that they are 
under the influence of the Government for the time being ; and 1079. 
it appears that there is no instance of a candidate being elected 2216. 
for this Borough who has not had the support of the Govern- 
ment Under these circumstances it will be for the House to 
determine whether the right of returning a Member should 
not for the future be withdrawn from the Borough of Chatham." 
The enfranchisment of these Boroughs, with their boundaries, 
did not pass through Parliament without strong yet ineffectual 
remonstrance in both Houses. 

On the question that Chatham stand part of the Schedule : Hanflard. 

Mr. Croker was of opinion that the Parish of Gillingham ^^32. ' 
should be included in the Borough of Chatham, it having a 
population of 14,000. 
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Lord J. RusBell understood that Gillingham was a mile from 
Chatham. 

Mr. Croker could assure the noble Lord that Gillin^iaoi 
was not above a furlong from Chatham; but even if it had been 
a mile, that could be no objection, for they had allowed places 
much further apart to be connected in the return of Members, 
such as Sedgley with Wolverhampton, Tynemouth and North 
SSnelds, Stoke upon Trent and Burslem. He did not find £sLvlt 
with these places being joined, but he did complain of the 
principle by which according to caprice some distant places 
were umted and other contiguous places disj<nned. 

Lord J. Russell said — ^That the hon. gentleman ought to 
know that they had resorted to population chiefly as the rule 
of enfranchisement, and had taken the criterion of assessed taxes 
chiefly for the purpose of disfranchisement, and that the 
boundaries of places had been selected from locai knowledge 
and other circu7n$tances. 

Mr. Croker said — ^That was the first time he had heard tiiat 
distinctiy i^vowed, and an extraordinary rule it was; they 
were, it seemed, to take comparative wealth to disfranchise, 
and comparative population to enfranchise, and both were to be 
regulated by a boundary drawn to some particular purposes. 

Mr. Goulboum remarked — ^That upon thk principle 
Dartmouth was unfairly dealt with. 
Hansard. Lord Whamcliffe saw no reason why Chatham should not 
p. 1123. i^tum Members in conjunction with Rochester and Strood. 

Urid. Lord EUenborough coniddered ibat Chatham should be 

^' ' united to Rochester, on the prindple that such lax^ additions 

2219. had been made to Bristol, Liverpool, and other places. By 

this Bill, Chatham would become, like Greenwich, a Government 

1079. Nomination Borough. 

47S1. l^r Francis Baring desmbes Chatham to have the worst 

2216. character of all the Dockyard Boroughs as regards the abuse 
1071. of Government patronage to secure local political influence ; 
1096. and others testify to the very strong political antagonism ftat 
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exists in this yard, there being a great many voters on one side ^^^^- 
and on the other. 

There are 1200 men in the department of the Master- 2215. 
Shipwright ; and it is chiefly among shipwrights, subordinate 
officers, and inspectors, that political influence is carried on. ^^^^* 
The hope of reward, and the fear of losing the chances of 
promotion, induce men to vote whichever way the Government 
happens to be. 

Deptford and Woohmeh are not places of sufficient im- ^iL?®'' 
portance to constitute a separate Borough; their junction 
was impossible to the exclusion of Greenwich — a town situate 
Between them, without any trade or manufacture, deriving 
some importance from its public establishments, and the expen- 
diture of families residing on Blackheath. A great portion 
of its lower daases obtain their livelihood on the river. To 
secure the political aid of the employes at these two Royal 
Dockyards, the town of Greenwich is indebted for its en- 
franchisement ; and according to the Returns in 1831, the ^^\^^ 
£10 houses in the respective parishes were — 

Greenwich . . 2310 Woolwich . . 1600 

Deptford . . 1892 

3492 

The addition of Blackheath, where the families reedde who 
support the trade of Greenwidi, with Flumstead and Charlton, 
would have added a numerous class of independent voters. 
Tiiese districts are omitted by the Commissioners, who append 
the consolatory observation in justification of what they must 
hare felt to be a most partial arraiigement of the boundary P^i*- ^^p* 
-^'^Thatibe addition of these places would increase the size 
of the Borough in an i^xtravagmit d^ree^ without any con- 
comikad advanU^e^ and that the occupiers of houses on Black- 
heath would, generally, be entitted to County votes, (paying 
rentals of £50 and upwards,) of wbich many would be deprived 
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if included in the Borough of Greenwich." The results from 
'' tlie concomitant advantage" have been, that the constituency 
of Greenwich has always elected the Candidate who has had 
the support of the Govemmenty and that it has been as con- 
venient a Borough for the return of Lords of the Admiralty, 
as either Queenborough or Old Sarum. 
HaMard, Lord EUenborough objected to the enfranchisement of 

p. 1133, Greenwich and Woolwich: — "The objections urged against 

2208. Nomination Boroughs by noble Lords opposite, applied to the 
enfranchisement of those places, as they would constitute a 

1079 Nomination Borough of the most mischievous tendency. The 
two Members would be returned by the United Service, the 
Ordnance Board, and the Admiralty. Woolwich was a 
wretched town, consisting chiefly of the houses of artificers in 
the employment of the Government, of small shops dependent 
on those artificers, and of public houses. He thought they 
might just as well give the representation to the regiments 
of artillery stationed there, as to that place. Much of 
Greenwich was the property of the Crown. Deptford was a 
wretched place. Most of tiie principal householders in the 
three towns were servants of the Government, of retired officers', 
and surely such a constituency would render the place a Nomi- 
nation Borough of the worst kind." 

On the occasion of Elections at Woolwich, though Commo- 
dore Eden had always looked out to prevent canvassing in the 

3288. Dockyard, he never succeeded, except in 1852, when he found 
that Mr. M. Chambers, M.P., (who was contesting the Borough 
with Admiral Stewart, a Lord of the Admiralty,) was, with 

3290. some of his Committee, in the yard going about ; he desired the 
police to tell them that nothing of that sort could be allowed, 
and they must go out It is almost superfluous to add, that 
Admiral Stewart, a friend and fellow politician of the Com- 

^781. modore's, was elected, and that Mr. Chambers was defeated 
by the votes of these Dockyard Electors. 

The results of the two Elections for Greenwich in 1852 
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fully realized the prophetic warnings of Lord EUenborough, 
and enabled Admiral Stewart to discover the opposite treat- 
ment the same Candidate may experience from that constitu- 3286. 
ency within the space of fom* months, should the Government 
of the day be altered in the interval. 
In February 1852 :— 

Stewart, Chambers, 

Greenwich 645 523 

Deptford 939 391 

Woolwich 1381 335 

2965 1249 

'^ At the two places most immediately within the influence of 
the Government the majorities of Admiral Stewart were the 
largest."— 7?wi«*, Feb. 5, 1852. 

In July 1852 :— 

Rolt 2415 

Chambers 2360 

Stewart 2026 

Salomons / . . . . 1102 

At the February Election a general holiday was given by 
Commodore Eden to the people in liie Dockyard, who received 
their day's wages for voting instead of working ; and even those 
who had not votes were similarly indulged. Such payments 
were pronoimced by the Liverpool and other Parliamentary 
Committees to be bribery, but a large amount of public 
money, similarly distributed among a thousand Dockyard work- 
men supporting a Lord of the Admiralty, was permitted without 
remonstrance from those professing guardians of the public funds 
— the Lambeth Economists, and the Mary-le-Bone Purifiers. 

So satisfactory were the proceedings of Commodore Eden 
at the three Elections which took place for Greenwich, between 
1849 and 1852, tiiat all the friends and parties he submitted 
for promotion to the Whig Board of Admiralty went regularly 
forward, and there was no influence exerted to counteract his 3293. 

c 
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recommendations. He once severely reprimanded a derk, for 
being very active in canvassing, and supplying flags, but he 
3417. cannot be podtive on whose behalf s^ich canvass was made. 

The old boundary of PortsmauJth was considered too 
^"•^P^ limited in 1831, and its boundary was extended to the portion 
of Portsea, "occupied by the dwellings of persons immediately 
connected with the Dockyards and other public offices." 
Gosport, with a population of 13,587, and an important 
suburb of Portsmouth, was omitted, because the parish of 
Alverstoke in which it is situate, contains a number of respect- 
able residents, independent of Government influence. The Con- 
stituency has been since represented by Whigs, notwithstanding 
some ineffectual attempts at independence by (conservatives 
and Ultra-Liberals. 

Devonport, having neither political nor municipal distinction, 
was not included in the Reform Bill of 1831. In 1832 ^ts 
future usefulness was ascertained, and a nest of houses called 
Morrice Town, inhabited by the men employed in the Dock- 
yard, and the part of Stoke Damarel occupied by the higher 
class of naval and official people, were included within a 
boundary, with the Town and Stonehouse, to constitute the 
new Borough of Devonport. A protest against the town being 
enfranchised, was forwarded to Parliament by many of the 
4574. Leading Inhabitants, who foresaw that there were only two 
4577. alternatives, either that the Borough would incur injury by 
rejecting Ministerial Candidates, or thai the Electors must 
cease to be independent by a servile compliance in returning 
them. « 
Hansard, Lord Whamcliffe considered this place might very well 
p. 1 123. share in the representation with Plymouth. 

^ Lord Wynlbrd moved the omission of Devonport from the 
schedule. 

Lord Ellenborough said — Devonport was circmnstanced 
like Greenwich, as respected the influence of the GovenuDent 
Earl Grey replied that Devonport was a place of great 
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wealth and independence, with upwiutLs of 6000 honses rated 
at £10. 

The political history of this independent constituency, as 
r^;ards its treatment by the Admiralty, fiilly illustrates the 
objects for which Dockyard people were enfranchised, and 
the isystem it was necessary to adopt, in order to make even 
such persons act in accordance with the purposes of their 
political existence. 

Parties are so nearly balanced, that the contest in 1852 4831. 
was decided by a difference of 10 — ^the Electors being 2407 — 4678. 
one-third of whom are dockyard people. 

In 1832, on the enfranchisement of Devonport, Sir George 4562. 
Grey, then unconnected with the Ministry, was invited down 4560. 
by the leading Whigs, and supported by them ; Mr. Leach, who 
had been a Solictor practising at Devonport, also a Whig, was 
put forward by the Town, to prevent, if possible, the nomina- 4576. 
tion of two Candidates on the part of the Whig Ministry. 
Immediately after came Sir Edward Codrington, on whose ^^^^^ 
behalf the Government patronage was instantly launched forth, 
in its full bearings : in ihe Dockyard a very handsome model of 
a ship was prepared, in which Sir Edward Codrington always 
appeared in public, accompanied by the Commissioner of the 
Dockyard, in fiill uniform ; and ISr Edward Codrington was 
in the full exercise of Government patronage, which was used 4576. 
unsparingly in his favour. Very few of the Dockyard men 
voted for Mr. Leach, who was defeated. 

The rewards bestowed on those who contributed to the ^^5. 
Ministerial Victory were innumerable — one example will serve 
as an illustration. Captain John Foote was a very active 
partisan of Sir E. Codrington, and Chairman of his Committee. 
Soon after this Election he was made Commodore on the West 
Coast of Africa ; he obtained for one son a Commission in the 4692. 
Marines and a Staff appointment ; for another son a Commission 
in the East India Service ; for another, an appointment on the 
African Coast ; and two other sons were made Post Captains. 

c 2 
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The present Assistant-Shipwright, in 1832 an ordinary work- 
4674. man in the yard, yet an active supporter of Sir E. Codrington, 

•has risen by the influence of that party to his present position. 
4566. In 1835, when Sir Robert Peel took office, Mr. Dawsra, 

the Secretary of the Admiralty, was the Candidate on the 
4576. Conservative side ; but found that Government influence on 
'his side would be of very littie use, nearly all the men 
who had votes being influenced on that occasion by the good 
things that had fallen to their share, and the expectation that 
the Ministry would not long continue in office. 
4580. The next Contest was upon liie occasion of Sir Edward 

4821. Codrington accepting the office of Commander-in-Chief at 
Poiismouth, in October 1839, but the Election did not take 
place till January 1840, and during the interval a most 
4^81. strict and severe Canvass was going on. On that occasion 
4580. Mr. Dawson and Mr. Tufiiell were the Candidates. Mr. 
Dawson saw personally ev^ Elector, and so far as men would 
promise face to face with each other, he had a majority of 
pledged votes within three days of the Election. Mr. Tufaell 
4660. ^as asdsted by Admiral Deans Dundas, M.P., who was witii 
4821. him in the Dockyard at the Admiral Superintendent's house, 
4833. and took a very active part in furthering his election. Mr. 
Dawson was defeated by the Ministerial influence in the 
4582. Dockyards, and promotions followed that Election which fur- 
nished indisputable proof as to the means by which it had been 
obtained. 

4841. At this contest tiie Master-Shipwright was Mr. Roberts, one 
of the most eminent in his department that the Service could 
boast of. He was 70 years of age, but a very hale and active 

*®^^ man, who prided himself upon his incessant attention to his 
duties, T)eing scarcely ever absent through illness, or on leave. 
He was in the Yard from 7a.m. till 5 p.m. from day to day. He 
had no vote, devoted himself to his professional duties, and bad 

4842. nothing to do with politics. Some time afteir the contest, Mr. 
Dawson dined with Mr. Roberts as a private friend. It being 
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detenniiied that the Yard should be converted to political 
purposes as soon as possible, and that the Officers should 
be changed, the alteration was commenced on Mr. Roberts. 
He was superannuated, though perfectly competent and able 
for the duties. He was succeeded by Mr. Hawkes, who for ^^5. 
periods of three consecutive months was unable to leave his ^^46. 
house, and was, jfirom bodily infirmity, so perfectly incompetent 
for his duty, that he was superseded by Mr. Edye, who has 
always taken a very active part in Whig politics. Mr. Roberts, ^74. 
after his compulsory retirement, was an efficient Member of the 
Commission that, sat at Woolwich upon questions of Naval 4848. 
Architecture. 

This treatment of Mr. Roberts was much complained of in ^^ 
Naval circles ; but the change produced a speedy and apparent 
effect on the political state of the Borough ; the influence of 
the Government was brought to bear upon tiie men in the *^^^- 
Dockyard from one election to another ; almost every man who 
pn^essed in the yard during that period was notoriously a 
Whig, and the influence in the place came so completely 
under Whig domination, that the attempts made to oppose the 
Whig Candidates, until 1852, were unsuccessful, altiiough four 
Elections occurred in the interval. 

At the Election in 1850 many of the prindpal Officers of *^''^- 
the Dockyard joined in giving a political entertainment to Sir ^^^' 
John Romilly and Mr. Tufiiell, including the Master-Ship- 
wright, Mr. Edye. Mr. Roberts, after receiving Mr. Dawson 4804. 
as his guest in private, was superannuated ; Mr. Edye, after 
accompanying Sir John Romilly and Mr. Tu&ell to the 25^7. 
hustings, continues lit 

Mr. Tufiiell has had only one contest, when his fiiends were 
out of office, July 1852. On that occasion he polled 221 4809. 
votes fix>m the Dockyard ; his opponents 334. 

The partial and cruel system adopted by the Admiralty 
towai-ds those Naval People having votes for this Borough, 
who did not support the Whig interest, is sufficientiy illustrated 
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4615.. \jj f^Q treatment of a most distinguished officer, Captain 
Walker, whose repeated applications for employment were re- 

4728. jected, although he had obtained many war clasps and had a 
large family — because he had uniformly voted for the Conser- 
vative Candidates. 

4670. A Committee of the House of Commons had, in 1848, re- 

commended a revision of the Dockyards, and that '^ the men 
should be superannuated who were found to be past work.'* 
This salutary suggestion was converted into a means of political 

4641. persecution for party purposes. Superannuation is not the 
4843. voluntary act of the men ; it is often a cause of great distress 

to them. A rule was established that every artificer above 
sixty should be liable to be superannuated at the discretion 

4642. (query caprice) of the Master-Shipwright, the Asristant-Ship- 
2389. wright, and the Surgeon, who are to be influenced by reports 

4641. from the principal officers of the various departments. At a 
particular period of the month the men are called before these 
officers and ordered to be superannuated, and it entirely 

2552. depends on the favour of this jimta, whether particular men 
are superannuated or permitted to continue. 

Between 1846 and 1850 there were 439 men superannuated 

4642. in the Devonport Dockyard, at the charge to the public fund of 
£11,000 per annum 11! Of these, 200 superannuations took 
place in 1848, and nearly the same number in 1849 ; and the 

4672. patronage of these vacancies fell to Mr. Ward and Mr. 

Parker. 
4595. Between 1848 and 185S there were 36 first promoticms to 

be leading men, of these 4 only were Conservatives. This 
4805. state of things will not create surprise, when it is remembered 
2389.* that the Master^Shipwright, Mr.Edye ; 

The Assistant of the Navy in the yard ; 
The Master Ropemaker ; the Master Sailmaker ; 
The Three Foremen ; the Foreman of the Caulkers ^ 
4592 "^^ Foremen of Ropemakers ; of Smiths ; 

The Foreman of Joiners ; 
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Two Timber Converters ; four Measurers ; 
Seven Inspectors of Shipwrights ; 
Four Draughtsmen ; seventeen Leading Men, 
are all known as active Whigs in the Borough, promoted by 2562. 
the Whig Government for having always voted for the Minis- 
terial Candidates, — the Master-Shipwright being brother of 
the Assistant-Surveyor of the Navy. 4593. 

Upon the recommendations of such political offidals the 
appointments and promotions in the yards depend ; so that the 
workman who fails to please his superior officer has a very 
remote, if any, chance of advancement, from which cause the 
feeling of independence in voting has been nearly eradicated. — 2548. 
Commodore Seymour stated to the Dockyard Committee, that 
of all the situations in the yard in which political bias is most 3709. 
injurious, that of the Master-Shipwright is the most important, 
he being the person who recommends for advancement and 2552. 
promotion ; and even the suspicion of his having any political 
bias, would be injurious to the public sei'vice ! I ! 

When Sir Robert Peel's Gavemment was in power, the 
promotions and appointments in the Dockyards were so 
bestowed that the Whig Members for Devonport had not the 4812. 
slightest reason to feel dissatisfied with the distribution of 
patronage. In direct contrast to the exclusive system adopted 
from 1831 to 1842, the artificers were enabled to obtain 
advancement irrespective of their political inclinations. 

On the change of Ministry in 1846, the Earl of Auckland, 
desirous of preventing a recurrence to those "corrupt and 2399. 
dishonest practices'' which had existed in the various Dockyard 
Boroughs since their enfranchi^ment, producing, as Com- 
modore Seymour observed, • " the disastrous professional conse- 
quences that inevitably attadi when the interests of the Navy 2380. 
are sacrificed to the emergencies of a political struggle," caused 
an Admiralty Order to be issued in the form of a Circular, 
addressed to the Admirals and Captain-Superintendents of the 
Royal Dockyards. In this document the Lords of the Admi- ^^* 
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A09- ralty state their determination to introduce and maintain a 
system of promotion, under which every man who had once 
entered the service of the Dockyards might learn to look to lus 
own exertions as the only means of advancement. With the 
view of giving effect to this determination,, the Circular directed 
that whenever a vacancy offering an opportunity for promoticm 
should occur, the Officers of the several Departments are to 
select the names of three persons, who after examination shall 
appear best qualified to fill the place, which names they are 
required to submit, with a full Report of tlie merits of the 
Candidates, to the Superintendent of the Yard. The duty 
imposed on the Superintendent is to investigate closely these 
Returns, and to satisfy himself as to their perfect impartiality^ 
after which he is to strike out the name of one Candidate whom 
he considers least qualified. The Report of the Superintendent 
containing his opinion of the Candidates, with the ori^nal 
documents annexed, is then to be forwarded to the Admiralty, 
and the Board promise to be guided by these Reports in the 
selection of one from the two names submitted to fill the 
vacancy. 

By this Circular the Admiralty did not surrender the 
right of making first appointments^ that is of naming persons 
to be entered in the Dockyards ; they relinquished only the 
patronage of promotions, an arrangement which reserved to 
the First Secretary the privilege of complying with the re- 
commendations of political friends, though it introduced a plan 
which, if impartially carried out by the subordinate officers, 
would stimulate the exertions of the workmen, and become a 
protection against political persecution and election tyranny. 
The intentions of Lord Auckland were most commend- 

3106. able : his plan was calculated to add to the efficiency of the 
public service, yet, by the management of Mr. Ward, it 
conferred on the local electioneering parties tiie patronage which 

2399. had been " so corruptly and dishonestly " distributed by First 
Secretaries under previous Administrations, and the chances of 
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proxnotion for the men still depended on the caprice or &your 2053. 
of the Dockyard officials, who, if strong political partisans, 
could bring the power vested in them under this '^ most ad- 
mirable Circular " to bear on the men, with such direct force ^^' 
that the promotions would continue to be exclusively the privi- 
lege of those who voted for and supported the Whig Candidates. 
It being obvious, that in a Dockyard well supplied with strong 
party-men '' attached to their opinions and prepared to stand 
by them," workmen, who fail to please such superiors in all ^'^^^' 
matters, have a very remote chance of favourable consider- 2220. 
ation, and in such events this Circular has the direct effect of 
perpetuating political influence in the Dockyard Boroughs, 
especially in Devonport and in Chatham, where strong political 2399. 
feeling exists among the people in the yards. 1923. 

Lord Auckland is, nevertiieless, entitied to the merit of 3715. 
having endeavoured to abolish political favouritism in the 
yards, though the system he was advised to promulgate under 
the tuition of his very active First Secretary, frustrated his 
excellent intentions. 

Lord Auckland's Circular made no alteration with tiie 
privileges of the Surveyor in respect of patronage. Before and 
after its publication in February 1847, the practice was that 3582. 
the submi^ons from the Superintendents were sent to the 
Admiralty, when tiie Secretary selected one of the names, and 
the paper thus marked was forwarded to the Surveyor, whose 57i. 
duty was to provide for these directions being duly carried 
out ; he was occasionally required to submit suggestions for the 
guidance of the Secretary, and to register such selections when 
decided upon. The Surveyor of the Navy did not enjoy the 
privilege of recommending either person to the Admiralty, He 
was to be a sort of check if anything was going wrong, but he 3156. 
was invested with no patronage. On February 1, 1848, 1S2. 
Sir Baldwin Walker succeeded Sir William Symons as Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, on the understanding that he was to 
perform the duties of his office under existing arrangements ; 
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and during the administration of Lord Auckland there was no 
Buocessfiil attempt on his part to increase his power. 

4732. On January 1, 1849, Lord Auckland, '^ a most disinterested 

First Lord," died, and was succeeded by Sir Frauds 
Baring, Bart : in the same year Mr. (now Sir Henry G.) 
Ward, M.P., " an extremely active Secretary," was re]()lacedby 

4772. Mr. John Parker, M.P., " a remarkably quiet man — though 
in their principles there was not the slightest difference." 

After the appointment of Mr. Parker, by some contrivance 

3489. hitherto unexplained, the submissions from the Dockyards 
were sometimes sent to Sir Baldwin Walker for his obser- 

3535. vations, before any selection had been made by the Secretary. 

1552. In September 1849, after a Board Meeting at Somerset 

4735. House, he complained that a recommendation from a Super- 
intendent for filling up vacancies had not reached him. The 
Secretary explained tiiat the omission was accidental, and 
825. that these vacancies were not promotions but first appointmentSj 
untouched by tiie Circular of 1847. The Surveyor, neither 
satisfied nor silenced, thereupon asserted that the old practice 
was, that all recommendations went through the Surveyor to 

1232. the Secretary, and he suggested that an alteration should be 
made reverting to such course.* 

This modest proportion to centralise all the political 
patronage in one individual, who, according to his own auto- 
biography, ^^ had hardly been in England at all ; who never 
gave a vote in his life, and never took part in politics whatever ; 
who had no strong political feelings on one aide or the other," 
startled that '^remarkably quiet man," Mr. Parker. The 
reoonmiendation of men to enter the Dockyards had always 
been the Secretary's patronage. His nominees, if found fit, 
were then entered by the Superintendents, aftier which, tiieir 
progress in the yard was according to the regulations of Lord 



134. 



4772. 



4495. 



* Sir Baldwin Walker deposed to the Chatham Committee that this system 
was changed in 1845, an assertion contradicted in the House of Commons, on 
April 19, 1853, by Mr. Corry, who was Sc<»«taTy of the Admiralty in 1845. 
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Auckland 8 Circular. The Bubject was discussed at the Board. 4735. 
The details of the conyersation are not remembered ; it was 
considered a matter of importance ; by one Lord no objection 
was made, by another it was thought an improvement. 

Among the Lords by whom this apparent sacrifice of political 
patronage was assented to, were Admiral Dundas, representing 
two Dockyards, and Admiral Berkeley, M.P., who had had 
the Surveyor's department under him for some time ; who has ^^*« 
been a Member of six Boards of Admiralty during the period 
described, in his celebrated oration, by Mr. Keating, Q.C., Hansard, 
'* when the state of the Dockyards was extremely unsatisfactory, 
partly, if not mainly, attributable to the existence of political 
influence ;" when " those dishonest political practices" were en- 
couraged which it was the desire of Lord Auckland to eradicate. 

The Secretary was not so easily satisiSed, though Sir F. Baring 4735. 
said, " This is done for the pm^ose of preventing irregularities 
occurring in future ; while you are here, Parker, nothing wrong 
will take place, but there may be a Secretary in whom we 
should not have confidence, and it will be an additional check, 
to prevent anjrthing wroi^g happening:'' 

Mr. Parker was unconvinced ; he made no Minute of this 
irregular discussion, and went into the country without taking 
further notice of the matter. Sir Baldwin was not to be 
diverted fi:om his project ; he had setfled a Minute for the ^®** 
adoption of the Board on September 5, 1849, and finding 
that the Secretary had left town, and that his Minute was 
unsanctioned, he, ^* a littie time after, complained to the First 
Lord of the omission." Sir Francis promised that the Minute 
should be made, but advised him to send a letter to Mr. 
Parker, as the alteration affected the patronage of the Secre- 
taiy. Acting on this suggestion. Sir B. Walker sent, on^J^^^f' 
September 20, 1849, for Mr. Parker's approval, "a proposal 
for . preventing the many blunders respectioig papers from 
Dockyards," which Sir Baldwin informed the Secretary, 
^'Sir F. Baring was anxious should be carried out as soon 
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as possible." This paper was marked " ap{N*oved " by Sir 
Francis Baring, but it never received the official sanction of 
the Board; and its irregular issue, with the abuses which 
^^^^' followed its adoption, occasioned the acrimonious disputes and 
1278. political antagonism which led to the appointment, and char- 
acterised the proceedings, of the Dockyard Committee. 
825. From this period to April 21, 1852, all communications 

from the Dockyards touching promotions and appointments 
were transmitted to Sir Baldwin, who did not erase a name, 
8487. but he added a note stating which of the two was the person 
3510. to be selected, and Mr. Parker, by adopting these re- 
4740. commendations, conferred in fact^ although not as of rights 
the entire patronage of the Dockyards on Sir Baldwin Walker, 
who nevertheless ^^ considered himself without patronage of 
any sort ; never appointing a man to a yard ; and unconSscious 
3520. that he ever named a man or an officer "III He never had 
patronage of any description. — See Chatham Election Com," 
miUee, No. 3466. 

On March 2, 1852, a new Board of Admiralty entered 
upon their duties, consisting of — 
3094. The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., 

318. Admiral Hyde-Parker, 

Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, 
3688. Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, M.P., 

Captain Duncombe, M.P., 
Captain Milne, 
801. Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P., First Secretary. 

3096. In accordance with long-established rule, the first act of the 

* 596.' New Board was to decide upon the distribution of its duties. 

The First Lord took the Naval patironage, the Military 

43^' patronage, the senior appointments in the Dockyards, the 

4330. Master Shipwrights, and one class of Messengers; all the 

patronage usually enjoyed by a Fust Lord. 

182. Admiral Parker superintended the Surveyor's department, 

595. die Dockyards, had the distribution of the fleet, the appoint- 
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ment of Commanders to ships of the line, and some Naval 3^43. 
Cadets. Admiral Hornby had the appointments of Lieutenants 
to ships, and Masters and Mates. Sir Thomas Herbert had the ^®^*' 
Medical department, the Marines, Greenwich, the manning of 
the Fleet, and the Dockyard Battalion. Captain Milne had 
the Store, Victualling, Freight, and Transport departments, 
with the appointment of Paymasters and Clerks. Captain 
Duncombe superintended the Post-office Service. 

The Secretary had, according to long-established usage, *^J- 
the inferior appointments to the Dockyards, for the proper 636. 
disposal of which he is responsible to the House of Commons : 1324'. 
in this regulation no alteration was made. ^95] 

On taking office, Mr. Stafford was deluged with com- ^210. 
munications as to the partial manner in which promotions were 
being made in the Dockyards, the persons selected being 
invariably the supporters of the late Ministry. Apr. ^9, 

In Woolwich yard, all the various recommendations of 
Commodore^ Eden had gone forward, without any counter- 
acting influence from the Surveyor of the Navy to secure 
protection for Conservative " merit," against political partiality. ^^^* 
When the Commodore, in February 1852, at the election of 212. 
Admiral Stewart, allowed the wages and labour of a thousand 
workmen to be wasted, no complaint was addressed to the 
Admiralty by Sir B. Walker at tiiis violation of the Circular 
of 1847, the faitiifiil observance of which he professed to see 3513. 
carried out ; nor was there any remonstrance on his part to 
Commodore Eden at such unprecedented extravagance of 
money and work during a period when Sir Baldwin considered 
himself to be responsible for the estimates, to be exercising 
the necessary control, and to be answerable for the efficiency ^^*« 
of the establishments : nor did Sir Baldwin in February, under 
the Whig Ministry, perceive what he discovered in April 
following, under their successors, on the promotion of some 
labourers to be sawyers, the foreshadowing of a return to 
^^ those corrupt and dishonest practices" which the late Earl of 
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Anddand had eBooanged eadi Superintendeiit of a Dockyaitl 
to cast aade. 

It ynm a matter 61 notoriety, tbat after 1849, alAou^ 
Sir Baldwin Walker repreaented hiiBself to be ^tribnting 
*' no patmiage," that Mr. Paiker ne?er interfered with his 
recommendationg ; nor had Mr. Parker and his political friends 
occasion to complain of the aelectioiis made by the Smrveyor, 
they were all right; whilst the CooservatiTes discovered these 
two drcnlars to be an ing^nions ]dan, nnder the semblance of 
iippartiality, for perpetnaling Whig influence, in the Dock- 
yards ; proving, as the learned Member for Reading remarked, 
*^ that it would be extremely difficnlt for any Conservative 
Memberof Parliament to contend that the Curcnlars of 1847 
and 1849 did not antwer their jwrpoier 

Letteis, sent in the strictest confidence tfirongh Members, of 
Parliament, (who vouched for the respectability of the writers,) 
mentioned tibe names of persons unfairly passed over by a 
system of either omisBion, ill feeling, petty jealousies, nepotism, 
or fevoritism of relations, determined Mr. Stafford to examine 
into future complaints, by direct communication with the 
Si^rintendents of the various yards. In conversation with 
the Duke of Northumberland, he had motioned the difficulties 
of his position ;— that he was responsible for the patronage, and 
had no means of explaining the appointments made by the 
Surveyor ; — that the patronage was used against the Govern- 
ment; — ^and that he could not continue in office without some 
alteration. The Duke reminded him that it was a subject for 
oarefiil consideration ; that if office was of little value to himself, 
it was of less importance to his Grace, and that without fiirther 
enquiry the Duke was unwilling to interfere with the distri- 
bution of smaller appointments in the yards, which had always 
belonged to the Secretary. - His Gra^ce was however satisfied 
that the views of Lord Auckland, promulgated in 1847, 
were more C(»rrect than Sir F. Baring's, and that, even 
under the order of 1849, the Surveyor exceeded his powers by 
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selecting the persons to be promoted, and that the patronage 
was virtually Tested in him, if his recommendations were in 
all cases to be adopted by the Admiralty. ^* The object in 
every thing under Government," His Ghraoe remarked, '^is 
to have a series of diecks, and to hold every person who has 3260. 
great control, as far as possible above suspicion, and he ought 
to have no patronage. The Surveyor of the Navy should be 
raised above suspicion, which he must always be exposed to if 
he has patronage/' 

Mr. Stafford was embarrassed as to the course to be adopted. 
He was responsible to Parliament for every appointment, and 
yet had no voice in the selection. ** A very easy " predecessor, ^*8- 
ajid a Surveyor ^^ without strong political feelings," had 4i84. 
dumged the ancient mode of exercising the patronage, and his 
position fully realised Sir F. Baring's anticipations of the time 
when there was a Secretary in whom a Whig Ministry had no 4735. 
confidence. Mr. Sta£Ebrd resolved upon acquainting Sir BaLd* 
win of the communications that had reached him by the follow* 
ing courteous letter : — 

Deab Sib Baldwin, "^P^ ^ ^^^ 

I find that great dissatisfiu^tion exists among my poiitieid 
fnends as to the present arrangements of appointments and pro- 
motions in the Dockyards. As there is a very general impression 
that all those things are dispensed among our political opponents, 
insomu6h that there seems no alternative but to resume the system 
which existed previous to September 1849. I need not tell you 
that no one considers the blame, if blame there be, to rest with 
you ; but you are thought too far removed from politics altogether 
to understand the small intrigues which go on in these places. 
For myself, I hate the notion of patronage altogether, and the 
ehange of the existing arrangement would only expose me to per- 
petual annoyance and trouble ; but in any case your wishes would 
always have great weight with me. In the perfect frankness with 
which I now state the case, and ask your opinion, I hope you will 
perceive the sincere respect with which I remain, 

Dear Sir Baldwin, 

Yours, &c., 

AuousTus SrAFFoan. 
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By the Circular of 1S47, the Secretary was restricted in 
1286. promotions to a selection of names submitted by the Super- 
*495. intendents of men already in the Dockyards, and these vacanciea 
397. were no longer filled up by strangers to the yards sent down 

from the Admiralty. The Circular of 1849 was intended to 
617. carry out this plan more efficiently ; not that the Surveyor 
571. should acquire the patronage, but to obtain greater regularity 
4739. and prevent delay by a slight alteration in the previous prac- 
tice, viz. — that the returns should go direct from the yards to 

Somerset House. 

If Sir Baldwin Walker had no political predilections to 
3716. cherish, no party purposes to accomplish, and no private 

objects to gratify, what motives could induce him, after such an 
'm: epistle, to continue in a laborious and thankless position, 
3514. where the responsibility of investigating the case of every 

workman to be appointed was taken upon himself — without the 
2167. solicitation of any. one, and against the wishes of many? 

Instead of trjring, by a cheerful acquiescence, to canvince Mr. 

Stafford that the exclusive practises complained of, were not 

1136. attributable to the alteration made in 1849, he sent a whining 
reply, intimating that this Order had been the means of causing 
a reduction of £10,000 a year in wages ; and that if that control 
was taken from the Surveyor, he could no longer be respon- 
sible for keeping the establishments under the estimates. 

Mr. Stafford finding the question thus limited to one of 
1298. finance, and aware that no official respon^bility as regarded the 
3258. Estimates rested on the Surveyor, resolved to revert back to 

1137. , 

1280-2. the Auckland Code of Regulations ; and an order on April 19, 

1852, directed that the Dockyard correspondence should be 

1166. transferred from Somerset House to Whitehall, the Clerks at 

1551. the Admiralty arran^ng it for the Secretary, instead of such 

3736. work being performed in the Surveyor's department at Somerset 

House, and then transmitted to the Admiralty. 

In considering this alteration it is difficult to discover any 
motive sufficiently adequate for the querulous restiessness and 
ill-disguised anger manifested by the Surveyor from this date, 
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if we accept his own assurances that he was not stimulated 
by political feeling to regain possession of the patronage. 3700. 
That he " never went right or even to the left" is credible, 
but why an Official Personage, with important duties to 135. 
transact daily, should exhibit such mortified vanity at being 3520. 
relieved from a troublesome occupation, others had rejoiced ^559 
to be rid of, (the selection of blacksmiths, sawyers, and dock 15^4 
labourers not being the natural amusement of an English gen- 
tleman,) is a difficult problem to solve, imless we attribute his 
anger to a feeling of chagrin, on seeing such patronage 
removed from himself to a Secretary, in whom Sir Francis 
Baring and Admiral Berkeley " had no confidence." 

The rescinding of this Circular merely restored Sir B. 1560. 
Walker to his original position under Lord Auckland, who did g^J^' 
not intend the Surveyor to name the person to be promoted — a 3511. 
proceeding considered by every educated person, except Sir 3718J21. 
Baldwin Walker, Bs—patr(niage. 

On finding the Circular of 1849 rescinded, Sir Baldwin 
Walker addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
tendering his resignation ; but apparently apprehensive that his 
ofier might be accepted, he gave it to his friend Admiral 277. 
Hyde-Parker, who agreed to inform the Duke of the 1254. 
Surveyor's complaint, and Sir Baldwin consented to abide 449. 
by the decision of the Admiral. He represented to the ^^^' 
Duke that the Surveyor was very much annoyed with Mr. 
Stafford for cancelling the Circular of 1849, considering 3121. 
its abolition cast a slur upon his character, and was cal- 3135-6. 
eulated to lower him in the estimation of his brother officers, 
and that unless it was removed the Admiral thougJit Sir tt^^ 
Baldwin Walker could not remain in his office. The Duke April 19, 
felt satisfied that Mr. Stafford meant no disrespect, and 
his Grace promised to send him into Admiral Parker's room, 
where the Surveyor then was, and where the matter could 287. 
be arranged at once by the Admiral making peace between 
them. When Admiral Parker retired, Mr. Stafford waa sum- 1239. 
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moned to the Duke, who explained the nature of the Admiral's 
1258. coiiimunication, and desired Mr. Stafford to see Sir Baldwin 
362. and Admiral Parker and to settle the dispute. Mr. Stafford 
App. complied with the Duke's directions, and drew up a draft letter 
of explanation, in which Sir Baldwin required some alteration, 
and that it should be made public. Mr. Stafford assented. 
Admiral Parker and the Surveyor went to the Duke, followed 
by Mr. Stafford ; Sir Baldwin said he was satisfied ; the slur 
291. was removed, his character was cleared; Admiral Parker 
^^^* expressed his approbation of the arrangement; Mr. Stafibrd 
said, this letter shall be read at the Board to-day as a Minute ; 
and the three gentlemen left the Duke's presence. At the 
Board Meeting on that day, this document was tacitly passed 
3763. as a Minute previously sanctioned by two Senior Lords ; no 
3742. ' discussion or conversation took place in reference to it, and 
three of the Lords were not informed of the bustle Sir Baldwin 
**^* had created at the Admiralty that morning. Admiral Parker^ 
^^^^' considering the affidr settled, destroyed the letter of resignation, 
1646* *°^ Captain Milne was the only other Lord who knew of the 
1569. proposal to resign — a favourite threat, often made by the Sur- 
veyor, though apparently never intended to be carried out 

Notwithstanding this supposed termination of the dispute, 
the loss of the patronage deeply chagrined the Surveyor, who 
determined upon an appeal " ad misericardiam" to the First 
3169. Lord, and on May 10th penned a letter, in which he 
narrated his services ; complained of the evils consequent upon 
4- this Order being cancelled ; that the Surveyor could not be 
105. answerable for the efficiency of the establishments, unless he 
could control the patronage ; that vacancies were filled up, not 
for merit but for political influence ; that in one instance an 
incompetent person had been promoted ; and lastiy, that he 
made the communication in order that his Grace's admini- 
stration might not be tarnished. 

The exigencies of the service have necessitated the adoption 
1246. of a rule at the Admiralty, which gives the First Lord the 
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privilege of making unauthorised communications addressed to 
himselfy either public or private — a regulation known to Sir B. loe. 
Walker. The Duke of Northumberland, on attentively pe* ^^'^^* 
nifflng this letter, perceived the desire of reviving the personal 
disputes wUch were considered finally settled, the renewal of 
which would embarrass the intercourse between the Secretary 
and Surveyor ; and observing that the letter contained only one 
direct charge, the case of Ridgway, which had been folly con- 3130, 
sidered a month before, his Grace determined to make the com- 
munication private^ not to acknowledge its receipt, and to show 
the letter to Mr. Stafford, in eonfidenee, before destroying it 

This letter to the Duke had been read and commended by 
Admiral Parker and Captain Pelham, the latter of whom 105. 
handed it to his Grace, whose silent treatment of it, according 
to official practice, intimated its acceptance as a private com- 
munication, nor did the Surveyor ever apply, either personally ^^^• 
or through his iiiends, for an answer. 

From this date until his retirement from office, neither 
Surveyor, Secretary, Admiral, nor Superintendent, made any ^^^^ 
complaints to his Grace about the proiiiotions in the Yards, s?^^- 
and no occasion arose '^to necessitate enquiries upon the 
subject, or for the Duke to know, during his period of 
office, whether this patronage was exercised by the Surveyor 4369. 
or by the Secretary; the matter was never brought to his 
knowledge by the parties, and he consequently knew nothing 
about it" He had obtained an assurance from Mr. Stafford 
that he would consult with the Surveyor, and concluded these 4366. 
gentlemen were working harmoniously together. 

On November 21, Admiral Berkeley, M.P., ("one of 1239. 
Sir Baldwin's oldest friends,*') gave notice that he intended to 
ask in the House of Commons on the 23rd : — ^First, whether 
any correspondence had taken place between the Surveyor and 
the Admiralty touching the repeal of the Circular of 1849 ; 
and secondly, whether ISr Baldwin Walker had tendered his 
resignation ? 

d2 
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3707. At a Board Meeting on the 23rd, the Duke and Sir T. 

3755. Herbert enquired what correspondence was alluded to in the 
3253. notice of Admiral Berkeley. Admiral Parker and Captain 
8215. Milne, each of whom had read the letter of April 21, were 
silent, and the notice was treated as conjectural. Mr. Stafford, 
in order to give a correct reply in the House of Commons, 
pointedly asked Admiral Parker if he had any letter of resig- 
nation ; and received the abrupt answer, ^^ I have not'* 

The existence of the letter of April 21 being unknown to 
Mr. Stafford, and that of May 10 having been seen by him in 
strictest confidence, he enquired of the Surveyor what corre- 
spondence was thus referred to ? Sir Baldwin replied that he 
could not find a copy of it, but his letters would be found at 
1247. the Admiralty. A diligent search was thereupon made, and 
1598. no such letters being discovered, Mr. Stafford notified the fact 
to Admiral Berkeley. 

On the 25th, Sir Baldwin, aware of the reply given to 

Admiral Berkeley, wrote to the Admiralty, stating tha4; the 

*• letters in question were dated April 21 and May 10; 

whereupon he was officially acquainted that his letters had not 

1239. reached the Record department, and that he was to transmit 

192, copies of them to the Board. In a despatch box, at his 

659, private house, he had found " the copies " on the 22nd, yet 

226. did not comply with this order from the Admiralty. On 

the 29th he sought an interview with the Duke to explain that 

the copies of the letters he was ordered to fumidi were of one 

that tendered his resignation, and the other that of May 10, 

addressed to his Grace. He was immediately informed that 

his letter of resignation had not been seen or heard of, and 

was also told in a very decided tone that if the letter of 

resignation had been shown to his Grace, its purport would 

3255. jjg^yg heen communicated to Lord Derby. Admiral Parker 

entered tlie room just at this moment, when Sir Baldwin 

appealed to him, '^ How is it that the Duke has not seen this 

letter ? " The Admiral, with extreme warmth and great 
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emphasis, observed — "Sir Baldwin, when you gave me that ^o. 
letter you agreed to abide by my judgment : on consideration, 
I destroyed the letter, and you have no right to ask about it 
now." The crest-fallen Surveyor upon this withdrew, and 
in a state of considerable excitement requested the advice of 
Mr. Stafford, who, expressing his anxiety to act always on 4395 7 
terms of co-operation, suggested a letter embodying the reasons ^239; 
why no letters existed in the Record Office, and the fate of 
them. At this juncture Mr. Briggs entered the apartment, 
and " was much pained to see the Surveyor standing at the ^^**' 
table labouring under much agitation of mind, as if some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred ; he folded up his papers 
and left the room, saying, Very well. Sir, I will go to Somerset 
House, and return by and by." Mr. Briggs was very much 
afraid that, as it was understood the Duke had treated Sir 
Baldwin in a very cavalier manner, and had talked of going 
to Lord Derby, his Grace might put his threat in force, or 
that Sir Baldwin might, from a sense of affironted dignity, trans- 
mit "a real hond-fde resignation." 1582 

Captain Milne, knowing that copies of these letters were 
called for, and thinking their production would cause a mis- ^^2- 
understanding at the Board, and that it was a pity to rake up 
a business so long passed over, went to Somerset House and 
advised Sir Baldwin to adopt the suggestion of the Secretary, 4876. 
Mr. Briggs was therefore comforted in the afternoon to hear 1244. 
that there was to be no resignation, and that instead of the 
copies ordered, a letter was received from the Surveyor, ex- ^* 
plaining that he had ascertained that one of his letters had been ^^^^' 
destroyed by the person to whom it was confided, and the 
other treated as confidential by the person to whom it was 
addressed ; and this letter was considered to have accomplished 
all that was necessary, until the matter was re-opened by 
the motion of Sir Benjamin Hall, on April 19, 1853. 

By whom was this confidential correspondence made known 
to Admiral Berkeley ? The notice of motion accurately de- 
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scribed the letters which the Surveyor had written. Admiral 
Berkeley, though truculent as a political adversary, is neither 
celebrated for naval deeds, nor for powers of vaticination. 

291. Admiral Hyde-Parker destroyed the letter of resignatiixiy 

^^ conddering the business settled." 

627. Captain Milne " thought the whole matter done with/' and 

25*- was averse to the aflBsiir being re-opened. 

109. Sir Baldwin Walker had heard nothing on this subject 

^^T l>etween May and November 22, when tins correspondence 

3580. was called for in the House of Commons. 

3453-4. 

To whom, in addition to these persons, was tiie existence of 
these letters and their contents known ? 

Notwithstanding that *^ confidential communications" were 
ordered to be repeated, and " private letters " to be produced^ 
not a question was ventured on this point, although Admiral 
Berkeley attended the Committee-room throughout the 
enquiry. 

Was it Captain Pelham ? He had read the May letter — 
3123. had written on several occasions, "without authority," to 
3130. various officials, and all such episties, though marked " private," 
were produced before the Parliamentary Committee, without 
remonstrance or objection from himself — although their pro- 
duction was to create, from their contents, an impression un- 
favorable to the nobleman he had served under, in reference to 
circumstances the Private Secretary had never communioated. 
Captain Pelham (without any suggestion from the Duke that 
he should abstain from giving evidence,) excused himself fronk 
being examined by the Committee on the plea of having held 
" a confidential " position, and had thereby deprived " his 
2005. chief who scorned a job," of any benefit that m^ht be derived 
from his testimony. Since the Report of the Committee this 
gallant and taciturn officer has been appointed to theBlenhei]a» 
60, guard-ship, at Portsmouth. 

Could Mr. Berkeley, the Private Secretary of Admiral 
Parker, have been tiie channel by which his patriotic father 
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became acquainted with the private transactions of the 
Admiralty? 

There is no allusion to the name of Mr. Berkeley through- 
out the evidence on the Dockyard enquiry ; and it is a smgular 
coincidence, that with the accurate information Admiral 
Berkeley had obtained as to this correspondence, that he 
allowed Mr. Stafibrd to negative his questions, without al- 
luding to circumstances which would have proved that he 
was justified in putting such interrogatories. 

If, indeed, it be true that the Duke had refused an urgent 
application from Admiral Berkeley for the command of the 
Channel squadron, such treatment was more calculated to 
arouse enmity in his child, than to stimulate the non-com- 
municative disposition of Captain Pelham. 

In estimating the value of testimony elicited on an inquiry 
instituted to gratify irritated vanity, personal spleen, and 
malignant partizanship, it is necessary to consider even 
immaterial topics, which the acrimony of the struggle brought 
into dispute ; and a remarkable confusion as to facts, occurs 
in reference to this Circular of April 26, 1852. 

On April 18, 1853, Sir Baldwin stated to the Committee— i»- 

i. — ^That his letter of resignation had been read by Admiral 275. 
Parker and Captain Milne, on April 21, 1852. 454. 

ii. — ^That on the day following he , was sent for to the 
Admiralty, and had an interview with Mr. Stafford, in the 3- 
presence and in the apartment of the Admiral. 

iii. — That at such interview he mentioned to the Secretary 3897. 
that he had tendered his resignation, in consequence of the issue 3906. 
of the Circular of April 19. 196. 

On May 10, 1853, (he was not positive as to dates,) he 
thought his letter was read by Admiral Parker and Captain 
Milne on the 22nd, and that his interview with Mr. Stafford 
was on the 23rd, but he was certain these two events happened 3902-3. 
on different days. 

On May 11, 1853, he asserted that the morning of the 
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26th could Dot have been the day of the interview — his im- 

4409. pression was, it was on the 2^rd ; but it was not on the same 
day that his letter was read by Captain Milne. 

1239. Mr, Stafford considered the day of the interview an im- 

material circumstance, yet, as a matter of fact, it took place on 
1258. the same day that the Minute was adopted by the Board — 
3901. Monday, June 26. He saw the Surveyor on that morning, 
in Admiral Parker's room, at the desire of the Duke — that 
the offer to resign was not mentioned at the interview, and 
1254. jjg never heard of it until November 1852. 

Captain Milne read the letter in Admiral Parker's room, 
^^^' and heard the Minute tacitly adopted at the Board, on either 
««4- the 25th or 26th. 

Admiral Parker knew from the date of the Circular that 

451. the letter was not shown him on the 21st — it was either the 

325-7. 25th or 26th ; indeed he knew nothing of the Circular of the 

376. 19th, until many days after its issue, when informed of the fact 

280. ty the Surveyor ; but he was positive he spoke to the Duke on 

the same day the letter was given to him by Sir Baldwin, and 

that the Surveyor and Secretary met in his room and agreed 

upon the second Circular on the 26th. 

4410. The Almanac proved that the 25th of May was a Sunday. 
3135. The Duke recollected that it was on the morning of 

Monday the 26th, that Admiral Parker, with much warmth, 
mentioned the vexation of Sir Baldwin at the Secretary, for 

3253. issuing the Circular of the 19th ; that his Grace promised to 
send Mr. Stafford into the Admiral's room, where the Surveyor 
then was, to remove the unpleasant impression, and urged 
the Admiral to make peace. After a very earnest conference 
of five or six minutes, the Admiral went back, when Mr. 

362. Stafford was summoned, and sent to Admiral Parker's room to 
settle the affair; that half an hour afterwards. Sir Baldwin 
and the Admiral came to the apartment oi his Grace, when 
Sir Baldwin mentioned that he had considered the Circular 
of the 19th as a censure and imputation on his character, 
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which the Duke hoped had been rectified. That Mr. Stafford 
came in with the written Minute, which was read by Sir 
Baldwin, who said " I am perfectly satisfied." The Secretary 3*^- 
promised it should be read at that day's Board ; all three left ^254. 
the apartment together, and in tl)e opinicHi of the Duke, the 
whole transaction was limited to an hour. The Minute thus 
agreed upon, was read at the Board on that day 

Sir Baldwin's letter, dated April 21, was therefore first 
seen at.jtbe Admiralty on the 26th. No day intervened be- 3^30. 

EBRATA. 

Pag.69,iine4/^.f;^^ 6th? 

"""^ *"^ '^of^tle policy ^H )elief C.E.C. 

that he delivered his letter to Admiral Parker on the 21st. ^^^* 

Did it occur to him that impromptu indignatimi has a more 

genuine appearance than " anger upon mature deliberation ;" 

or that a letter produced on the 26th, dated on the 21st, 

might lead ill-natured persons to fancy that it was written 

after " a private" interview with Admiral Berkeley? 

That the 26th was the day on which the parties met, is 
further established by a fact which also disposes of another 
imputation introduced into the enquiry. 

It was stated that the letter of resignation had been given 
by Admiral Parker to the Duke, who retained it for a day or 
two, and then returned it to the Admiral with a request 
that he would settle the matter between Mr. Stafford and the 
Surveyor, and that in consequence of this request Sir Baldwin C. E. C. 
was sent for to the Admiralty ; that Admiral Parker brought ^^''' 
the Secretary and Surveyor together in his room, having in his 
hand, during " a very warm discussion," the letter of resignation. 3905. 

If the complaint and the remedy were disposed of on the 
same morning, this collocation of events is fabulous. Mr. Stafford Hansard, 
went into the room of Admiral Parker, not on the solicitation ^53.^' 
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1258. of that gentleman, but at the request of die Duke, wtio effected 
by this means the interview between the Secretary and Sur- 
veyor, and consequently had this undeniable fact to corroborate 
his Grace's recollection of the event and of the day. 

Admiral Parker, when urging the Surveyor's complaint, 
had mentioned that that functionary was then in the Admiral's 
room. The Duke sent instantly for Mr. Stafford, and deared 

3135; him to see the Surveyor in the Admiral's room, and settle the 
dispute. 

Mr. Stafford proceeded to the room, found Sir Baldwin and 
Admiral Parker together, and after some discussion agreed 
to issue the second Circular ; and on the same day it was passed 
as a Board Minute. 

When Admiral Parker left the Duke, who had requested 

^21. him to make peace between the parties, he found Sir Baldwin 
at the door of the Duke's apartment, not listening to the earnest 
conversation, but standing in the passage 1 1 I The Admiral 
said, ^' Have you any objection to meet Mr. Stafford, on the 
subject of this letter, in my room ?" Sir Baldwin said, ** I 
have not." They went into the Admiral's room, at which time 
194. Sir Baldwin saw his own letter of resignation in the hand of 
the Admiral, who so held it during the discussion with Mr. 
Stafford, who in a few moments entered the room. 

It is therefore manifest that neither was Sir Baldwin sent 

for fi*om Somerset House to meet Mr. Stafford, nor was it 

phyacally possible that the letter of resignation could be left 

"Pr^*'" for a day or, two by Admiral Parker with the Duke, or with 

1853.' any other person. '* Not only therefore did the testimony con- 
tradict him, but he was contradicted by facts that admitted 
of no dispute." 

Sir Baldwin did not mention the fact of liis inter^ 
view with the Duke, at which he had expressed himself to 

3136. be satisfied with Mr. Stafford's explanation, and this circum- 
stance was withheld from the Committee until communicated 
by his Grace, on May 9th. 
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On May 11th, Sir Baldwin expressed Inmself hurt at this ^^^' 
statement, because no such interview had ever taken place. ^^^' 
He positively denied that any such interview had taken place 
either on the 26th or on any other day. When further questioned 
by Lord Seymour he gave a more qualified reply, that he had 
not the slightest recollection of having had any interview 
with the Duke about the Circular of April 26, or of having 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 

He was then compelled to admit that he had had an 
interview with his Grace after he gave his letter to the Ad- 4*07-8 
miral, and before the Circular was finally settled ; but he 
could not be positive as to the day on which it took place, nor 
could he recollect that any other person was present ; it was 
between the 21st and the 26th. 

After this he asserted that *^he had not the most distant ^^3. 
idea of such a meeting at all, or of ever having expressed him- 
self in terms of satisfaction." 

What I a man of sensitive honour, to have a slur cast on 
his character — to be lowered in public estimation — ^to resolve 
upon resigning a lucrative appointment, in order to preserve 
his reputation — to seek tha advice of his firiends — ^to secure 
an apology, and thus retain his office — to communicate his 
sorrows and joys to a Duke of Northumberland — and to 
find his memory without the most distant idea of the most 
important incident of the whole transaction I I ! What 
credulous idiots must such a man imagine the public to be I 
What a memory for the man who is to control our Dockyards, 
and the expenditure of millions of the public money I A stout 
contradiction might have secured a few believers, but an 
evaporation of recollection, ^^eaving like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, not a wreck behind," cannot impose upon the 
dullest imagination. 

Sir James Graham stated in the House of Commons Hanflard, 
that " this Circular was framed to save the honour of Sir B. ylJg ^ 
Walker with regard to the revocation of the order previously 
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in force, and that Sir Baldwin upon the whole, after some 
consideration, accepted that arrangement as satisfactory.^^ 

Three weeks before this order of 1849 was cancelled, com- 
plaints having reached the Admiralty of the inconyenience felt 
3. in the Dockyards, in consequence of vacancies not being filled 
up, intimation of which had not reached the Admiralty, Mr. 
Grant, private Secretary to Mr. Stafford, being at Somerset 
House, enquired of Sir Baldwin Walker about these vacancies, 
and mentioned the conftision which existed from such com- 
munications proceeding through the Surveyor instead of direct 
to the Secretary. Sir Baldwin, apprehensive of a change, 
hoped the system then in force was not going to be altered, 
and that jobbing would not be resorted to. 

Thirteen months afterwards it was represented by Sir Bald'* 
win that on this occasion Mr. Grant, having delivered a request 
from Mr. Stafford that Sir Baldwin would promote some Con- 
servative workmen, provoked this indignant reply— a statement 
unreservedly contradicted by Mr. Grant and Mr. Stafford. 
On April 5th an interview took place between Sir Baldwin 

1137. Walker and Mr. Stafford, on which occasion the complaints of 

12. the partial manner in which the Dockyard appointments were 

made was the subject of warm discussion. Sir Baldwin 

130. informed the Dockyard Committee that Mr. Stalford on this 

occasion said, that he was so pressed by Lord Derby and the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer that he could not help himself. 

Mr. Stafford states, that it being usual in official life *^ to 
speak confidentially and without reserve," that not suspecting 
Sir Baldwin Walker to be a person who under any circum- 

1137. stances was likely to disclose private conversations, either 
accurately or otherwise, he had kept no memorandum of the 

1222. words used by him on these occasions, but he was able to state 
that no pressure had been put upon him by Lord Derby and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor had he ever made such 
statement to Sir Baldwin Walker ; but he remarked to Sir 
Baldwin Walker, when alluding* to the way in which the 
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Admiralty patronage was used, that the Government of Lord 
Derby arid the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not, any ^239. 
more than any other Government, permit all the patronage to 
be in the hands of their political opponents. It- was suggested 
that the remark of Mr. StaiSbrd had been made in the hearing 
of Admiral Parker, a statement that officer was not re-called 
to acknowledge, nor had he mentioned the circumstance to 
any of his then colleagues. 

The careless manner in which the Surveyor gave his 
testimony on his examinations, is, to use the mildest term, 
such as to justify prudent suspicion. 

Chatham Election Committee. — 2ith February, 1853. — Sir 
Baldwin Walker being sworn, was examined by Mr. Mere- 
wether, as follows : — 

Q. Are you the Officer producing papers in relation to the 3499. 
appointment of George Cotsell ? 

A, I am, by order of the Admiralty. 

Q. That is, in point of fact, the occasion of your visit here ? 3500. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Where did you get your order ? 350i. 

A. I went to the Admiralty, between four and five last 
evening, and received an order to attend here at eleven. 

Q. Who did you receive it from ? 3502. 

A, I received it from the First Lard of the Admiralty. 

Q. And that is ? 3503. 

A. Sir James Graham. 

Q. Did you see the Secretary ? 3504. 

A. I did not. 

On April 28, 1853, before the Dockyard Committee, 
Sir Baldwin Walker said, in reference to these papers : — " If I 253. 
may be allowed to explain, these letters were called for when I 
was examined before the Chatham Election Committee, and at 
that time they were in my great-coat pocket. I could not find 
them. I must beg to be allowed to cofrect a statement that 
was made, that Sir James Graham advised me to go down 
the second day, and to put in those letters. I can only say 
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I never saw Sir James Graliam^ and he never advised me to 

do anytkiiy of the kindJ* 

Hansard, Both of these incompatible statements are contradicted by 

1853^' S^^ James Graham, who distinctly stated in the House of 

p. 121. Commons that he did see and converse with Sir Baldwin as to 

the course he should pursue before the Chatham Committee, 

though he did not adyise him to tender any documentary 

evidence. 

In a few weeks after this remarkable contradiction, Sir 
James Graham allowed die salary of Sir Baldwin Walker to be 
increased from £1300^0 £1565 per annum, by adding the half- 
pay to his salary, an alteration the Duke of Northumberland 
and 1^ F. Baring are understood to have frequently refused. 

Another instance of Sir Baldwin's inaccurate carelessness 
is the following. He deposed on oath to the Chatham 
8524. Committee, ^*that he never saw Wells until after he was 
dismissed," viz., October 15, 1852. The memorial of Wells 
contradicted this assertion ; and on April 29, 1853, to the 
Dockyard Committee, Sir Baldwin explained, that his answer 
ought to have been — " I never saw Wells from the time of his 
examination 'till after he had been dismissed." This new 
version was not volunteered until two months after Sir Frederick 
Smithy against whom Sir Baldwin gave the evidence, was un- 
seated, and then to a different tribunal. 

Neither reprimand nor comment on these at least esttra- 
ordinary inconsistencies were uttered by the Dockyard Com- 
mittee, — justifying the remark of Sir J. S. Pakington, that 
ttinsarf, « their report is characterised rather by party prejudice, and 
1853. ' party bias, than by that judicial impartiality which ought to 
have been its first and chief characteristic." 

Imagine a prisoner convicted at the Old Bailey on the 
evidence of a British Naval Officer of high standing, who 
deposed positively to a fact on which the Jury relied. The 
accused is executed, protesting his innocence. Two months 
afterwards, on a difierent investigation before another tribunal, 
the witness requests to be allowed to state that his evidence on 
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the former trial given on oath was not true : what treatment 
would an English Judge direct to be adopted towards a person 
guilty of such conduct ? 

On April 18, 1853, Sir Baldwin stated that, when on 
November 29th he had the interview with the Duke and 
Admiral Parker, on leaving the room of the Duke, he im- 4394-8. 
mediately left the Admiralty and went to Somerset House, 
taking the letter and copies back with him, feeling much hurt 
and annoyed. He suppressed the tajct of his having first gone 
to Mr. Stafibrd, and asked that gentleman's advice, with the 
draft of a letter in his hand. The positive testimony of Mr. ^2^^- 
Stafford on May 2nd, of Mr. Grant and Mr. Briggs on May *^^^- 
3rd, having proved the occurrence, Sir Baldwin on May 11th 
explained that he had gone into the room for not more than 
five minutes ; adding, that when he came out of the Duke's 
room, going along the passage by the staircase, he saw Mr. 4396. 
Stafford in the passage, and he went into the room with him, 
but there was no draft of a letter in his hand. 

Mr. Stafford negatives the excuse about the passage, asserts 
that Sir Baldwin came to him in the Secretary's Office, with 
the draft letter in his hand, that Mr. Stafford read this draft 1239. 
letter at the request of Sir Baldwin, and that he invited Sir 
Baldwin to copy it out at once. Mr. Grant was in Mr. 
Stafford's room with that gentl^nan, token Sir Baldwin entered 
with a draft of a ktter in his hand, which was handed to and 1542. 
read by Mr. Stafford, who asked the Surveyor to sit down and 
write it out: at this period of the conversation Mr. Grant 
left the room. Mr. Briggs went into the Secretary's room aftier 
Mr. Grant had left it, where he found the Surveyor ^^ under 
much agitation of mind," who folded up some papers, and said, 
" Very well, Sir, then I will go to Somerset House, and return 1580. 
by and by." 

On April 28, 1853, Sir B. Walker stated to the Committee 
that from the 10th of May to November 22nd, the matters 109, 
alluded to in the letters were not mentioned in his hearing. 
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fiS3. Captain Milne states that he first became aware of Sir Baldwin 
having written to the First Lord on May the 10th, ^' at the end 
of June or Jxdy^^ when the matter was mentioned to him by 
Sir B. Walker. 
87L^' On October 16, 1852, Sir Baldwin represented to the 
767.*^' Admiralty that Wells had been examined at Somerset House by 
789. himself as to his qualifications, which were so highly satisfactory 
787, that he recommended Wells for Portsmouth ; — on Feburary 24, 
3634. 1853, Sir B. Walker, on oath, stated to the Chatham Comnuttee 
794, that he had never seen Wells until after he had been dismissed ; 
and in April 1853, it was elicited that Mr. Lloyd, the chief 
engineer, had conducted the examination, that Sir Baldwin was 
S5S4. not present, and did not know what questions had been asked. 
3489. To the Chatham Committee, February 24, 1853, Sir Baldwin 

deposed on oath that the selection of Wells firom the private ^ 
887, trade was in obedience . to " an order from the Admiralty." 
^I^ On October 16di, 1852, he represented that it was in con- 
sequence of " a decision of the Lords of the Admiralty in 
783, August" Neither order nor decision ever existed, and on 
April 29th, 1853, he stated that it was owing to a communica< 
1450. tion from Admiral Parker, by private letter, in August. In 
&ct, with the exception of his secretary Mr. Eden, the Surveyor 
of the Navy was contradicted by every witness. 

Between April 1852 and the retirement of tiie late Board, 

a course of proceeding was adopted, which Mr. Keating might 

justly characterise as *^ calculated to reflect discredit upon that 

Jttlv ft» department of the Govenunent, and to impair the eflBciency of 

^**^ the Service.** 

It was the duty of the Surveyor of the Navy, and of the 

Superintendents of the Dockyards, to report oflBdaUy to tiie 

Lords of the Admiralty all irregularities wluch mi^t oocor in 

their sev^al depaitmrats ; and, if any proof was required to 

111$. support the &cts fimushed throng Members of Parliament 

HwMd» to Mr. SlaAMrd as to ^ paitial and political part the Dock- 

^>||^^ yard autiiorities pursued, tiieir coodiict during tUs poiod 

9.aa. 
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would induce many minds to consider their complicity in^ 
such proceedings established. The conduct referred to was 
coupled with the following incidents. 

Admiral Hyde-Parker had neither political, personal, nor 4799. 
professional claims on Lord Derby for an appointment at the 
Admiralty : it was to the friendship and misplaced confidence 
of the Duke that he was indebted for that honour ; and as the 
first official act of his Grace was to make the Admiral Senior 
Naval Lord, the last document signed was the promotion of 
Commander Hyde Parker to the rank of Post-Captain. To 
each member of the Board the Duke was at all times most 
accessible, and with Admiral Parker he had frequent and 3193. 
daily conversations, espedally in reference to the Dockyards. 
During the time he was in office, his Grace did not refuse an 40ii. 
interview to a dngle person ; and it was a matter of astonishment 
how he could see the number of people that called upon him. 
Admiral Parker considered thatpolitical influence was interfering 
with the proper course of promotion in the yards; he had 
knowledge of facts on which he formed his opinion, yet he 
withheld all such information from his patron, the First Lord. 
Listead of directing the Superintendents of the yards to 
forward their complaints to the Board, he encouraged them to 
carry on <* confidential '^ communications with himself; did 411. 
not inform his colleagues of the circumstances ; and having 404. 
secured his own continuance in office on the change of 122. 
Ministry, permitted these confidential letters to be produced 407. 
before a Parliamentary Committee, as a means of mis- 
representing the actions and of disparaging the motives of his 3S2. 
former colleagues. 

TVlth well-founded sailor-like indignation. Sir Thomas 
Herbert told his constituents, that " Evidence was given before "Pre«B»" 
the Dockyard Committee, to which he had listened with extreme isss. 
regret and surprise, that Admiral Hyde-Parker, under whose 
sole supervision the Dockyards rested^ had carried on private 
and confidential correspondence with the Surveyor and with 
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some of the Superintendents, who had expressed dissatisfaction 
with several of the Secretary's appointments to tlie Dockyards. 
Was it just to the public service ? was it fair to his colleagues ? 
and was it not the duty of Admiral Parker to have brought 
the appointments he objected to before the Board, where the 
matters could have been rectified without delay, and if the 
Board did not act to his satisfaction then he had an alternative, 
and could have done as he (Sir T. H.) certainly should have 
done, and as he believed most of his brother oflScers would 
have pursued — ^to resign his seat at the Board ? Admiral Parker 
concealed his complaints, retained his seat, and his late col- 
leagues first heard of these complaints, and of his private and 
confidential correspondence and conversations, before a Com- 
mittee of tiie House of Commons I — seemingly with the object 
of damaging the late Government and his then colleagues.*' 

*< Seems ! Sir Thomas. Nay, it is. I know not seems." 

'Press," "Why Admiral Hyde-Parker withheld, apparently so 
systematically, all his grievances from his then colleagues ; 
why he seemingly encouraged the district officers to furnish 
him with their complaints privately, and withheld all know- 
ledge of them from the Board, was a matter which had 
occasioned him (Sir T. H.) not only surprise, but was a 
proceeding he could not unravel, more especially as on no 
one occasion did anything occur during their tenure of office 
to suggest that perfect unanimity and fiiendly feeling did not 
animate all. One circumstance was, however, indisputable — 
that Admiral Hyde-Parker continues a member of the present 
Admiralty!"* 

Why is Admiral Parker retained in office? If any 
. Member of the late Board is obnoxious to Parliamentary censure, 
is it not the individual who, having accepted £1000 a year 
for superintending the Dockyards — who, knowing of irregu- 
larities which afiected the efficiency, and economy of those 

♦ iSse Appendix. 
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departments, purposely abstained from every attempt at cnre, 
rather than those who, unacquainted with the circumstances by 
the ungenerous silence of their colleague, were thereby unable 
to prescribe for disorders, the existence of which were withheld 
from their knowledge ? If any Member of the late Board was 
to be retained in office for the benefit of the Naval Service, and 
the cainfort of the new Board, was it to be the man who had 
acted thus ungenerously towards his noble patron, and his 
gallant and confiding brethren ? Is it probable that Sir James 
Graham would tolerate, or that Admiral Berkeley would 
endure, such a man iis a colleague, unless some private 
understanding had existed before the resignation of Lord 
Derby's ministry ? 

Can such behaviour meet the approbation oi those who 
still feel interested in maintaining the position in public 
estimation hitherto enjoyed by Officers of the British Navy ? 

Admiral Parker constantly grumbled at the repeal of the 
Circular of 1849, having a strong desire that the Surveyor 3197. 
should regain the patronage. He was as often urged by the 
Duke to bring the question before the Board, but acting 
on the hereditary * love of concealment, abstained from such 
straightforward course. 

The memory of Admiral Parker is as treacherous, on 
many points, as that of the Surveyor's. He asserted on April ^^' 
28, 1853, that the letter containing Sir Baldwin's tender of 378.' 
resignation ^'had been the subject of discussion at the Board 
in his presence," an assertion contradicted by all the other 
members. On the same day he also stated, ^' that as Sir ^^' 
Baldwin had had it proved to him that there was no imputa- ^^9- 

* Sach was the habitual reflerve of ffir Hyde Parker, that hk own Captain did 
not know which course he had resolved to take till the fleet were getting under 
weigh. When apprised of it, the Captain felt it his duty to represent that if 
such coarse was persevered in, the ullamate object would be defeated. Nelson 
was sent for, who entirely agreed with the Captain ; and there can be little 
doubt that the expedition would have failed, if Captain Domet had not thus 
timely and earnestly ^iven his advice.— Zjfc ifNelton, 1801. 

e2 
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tion against his character, I thought the letter of resignation 
fell to the ground, and I destroyed it" On April 11, 
1858, he wrote : ^^ the written memorandum brought by Stafibrd 
was sent to the Dockyards, Walker appeared satisfied, and I 
1239. then considered it settled, and destroyed Sir Baldwin's letter." 
3214. What are the undisputed facts? That on November 23rd, 
on enquiry at the Board, of Admiral Parker, what corre- 
spondence was alluded to by Admiral Berkeley, he induced 
his colleagues to infer that the contents of these letters were 
unknown to him. 

On such an occasion is the suppressio veri less culpable than 
the asiertio falsi f 

The Circular of 1847 had been submitted by Lord 
Auckland to Admiral Parker, who warmly approved of its 
objects and necessity. Sir Baldwin's admiration of it amounts 
, almost to idolatry. The leading feature of the document 
lauded by these officers, is the promise it gives that '^ pre- 
ferment shall no longer be the result of political favoritism, 
but of services." Let the non-political tendencies of both, 
their boasted impartiality and veracity, be tested by the 
facts in Cotsell's case. 
«78. In 1845, Mr. George Cotsell, having held for 25 years 

assr! the situation of Second Foreman of Smiths, at Pcnrtsmouth, was 
promoted to be First Foreman at Devonport, and in 1847 
Master Smith at Chatham. In 1848 he was sent to Ports- 
mouth, to instruct the smiths in that yard in the working out 
of several recent improvements in machinery, and he made 
many valuable suggestions to the Master Shipwright, which 
3840. proved successful and important, especially in the saving of 

labour and of steam power. 
1899. In 1849, Mr. Cotsell received the approbation of the 

Admiralty for an invention in swivel and block bindings, 
models of which he was directed to prepare for all the yards ; 
at this period his thorough acquaintance with the use and 
advantages of Nasmy th's steam hammer was officially certified. 
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In 1852, Mr. Tyler, Master Smith at Portsmouth, being ^837. 
about to retire, Mr. Fincham, the Master Shipwright, under 9^^- 
whose superintendence the smith's department is, was anxious 3690. 
to secure the most competent person in the service as his suc- 
cessor, not only oh account of the importance of Portsmouth, 3S19. 
but because its smithery was in a very inefficient state. He dS40. 
made official visits to several yards, and found the smithery at 
Chatham to be the best conducted, and in a vastly superior 
condition to that at Woolwich. He observed many recent 
improvements, valuable in shipbuilding, which he had vainly 
endeavoured to get carried out at Portsmouth, and the sue- 3825. 
cessfid result of which can only be obtained when the Master S884. 
Smith understands his duties. 

From his observations during many days' inspection of the 
Chatham smithery, and his recollection of the useftd sug- ^^^' 
gestions made in 1848, Mr. Fincham was most desirous of 
obtaining Mr. Cotsell's aid at Portsmouth, and he wrote to 
Sir Baldwin Walker, urging most strongly this appointment. 3890. 
Mr. Cotsell, having resided at Portsmouth during many years, 
was equally anxious for the place ; and as it was merely a 
change of locality at the same salary, and not a promotion, ^^^* 
31 years' service would seem to furnish the very case Lord 
Auckland had contemplated, when he promised that services 
should be the means of obtaining future favours. 

In addition to the opinion of Mr. Fincham as to his 
qualifications, the celebrated Mr. Nasmyth bore testimony to ^787. 
his merits. Having frequently had the conduct of Mr. Cotsell 
under his notice, on his visits to Chatham, Sir Baldwin Walker ^^8. 
knew that he performed his duty in a very satisfactory manner ; 
and that Cotsell was <^ a most efficient manP 

The appointments in the Dockyards always belonged to soo.^ 
the First Lord and the First Secretary ; but Admiral Parker 8199. 
and the Surveyor entered into a plan for filling up the place, 4460. 
not only without the knowledge, but contrary to the wishes 3788* 
of the Duke and Mr. Staflbrd. 
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The vacancy ought to have been reported to the Board in 

1459. April, on the 2nd of which month a memorial from Cotsell was 

1448. forwarded through the Superintendent of the Chatham yard, 
requesting to be sent to Portsmouth, which Sir Baldwin " very 

143S. considerately directed to stand oyer until Mr. Tyler's papers 
came from Portsmouth." These papers were received at 

1466. Somerset House on April 12th, but the report of the vacancy 

820. was suppressed until August ; when, taking advantage of the 
Duke s absence in Northumberland, and of Mr. Stafford's 
presence in Malta, S^ Baldwin reported the vacancy to Ad- 
miral Parker, with an intimation that there vdcls no Master 
Smith in the service of the Admiralty qualijied for the place. 
To Mr. Fincham*s note, urging the appointment of Cotsell, 
no answer was sent, nor did Sir Baldwin Walker mention the 

3892. circumstance to the Admiral, or that he himself knew of 
Cotsell's well-established reputation. 

The Admiral, without consulting any of his colleagues, 

739. thereupon directed that a competent person should be selected 
from the " private trade ;" a direct violation of Lord Auck- 

3200. land's. regulation, which promised that men once in the service 
of the yards should rise " by merit." 

Which of these two personages made the first move in this 

^^^^' dishonorable business is left in some obscurity, each casting 

the odium of the transaction on the other. The communica- 

421, 763. tion between them was by letters, tiie production of which 

847. would have removed the 4oubt and exposed the delinquent. 
This correspondence was not produced, on tiie allegation that 
it was ^* private." The absurdity of a formal communication 
between two official people, on " questions coimected with the 

765. public service," being private, is palpable, but it is consistent 
with the allegation that the affair was a manoeuvre, and that 
the contents of the letters were too damaging for publication. 

The " consistency " of the Committee who permitted these 

letters to be withheld, yet forced the production of ^^confi- 

1432. dential" communications, "even when relating to family 
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matters," in the hope of picking up some expressions in them to 
justify an attack on the Secretary, or on the nobleman who pre- 
sided over the Board, cannot be more appropriately illustrated. 

Sir Baldwin, " having no friend to recommend," wrote to 788. 
Commodore Eden, a political opponent of the Ministry, re- 
questing him to find a person for the place, and a smith named 
James Wells, of Liverpool, in whose welfare Mr. Gladstone 
felt interested, was fixed upon. Expedition was necessary, 
Mr. Stafford was ^' en route " to England. On September 9th, 
a letter, (in which the Surveyor submitted that Wells should 
be appointed Master Smith at Portsmouth,) addressed to Mr. 
Stafford, then absent, found itself on the desk of Admiral 
Parker. 

Without an allusion on the subject to his colleagues. 
Admiral Parker initialed a Minute for the appointment to 1828. 
be made out in the name of the Board, the clerk copied out the 
usual letters as a matter of course, and then placed them with 3468. 
a multitude of others before the second Secretary, Capt 
Hamilton, who inadvertently signed them, and the next day 771. 
Sir Baldwin was informed that " the thing was done*" 

Witli his usual accuracy. Sir Baldwin told the Committee 739. 
*^ that their Lordships approved of this arrangement ;" a fact 
contradicted by those distinguished officers : and at the time 
when Sir Baldwin made such statement (viz., April 29, 1853,) 
he knew that the appointment of Wells was the individual act 787. 
of Admiral Parker, from the dreumstances which subsequently 
occurred. 

Before a person appointed to an official position under 
Government is entitled to enter upon his duties, a formal 
appointment is necessary ; in the Admiralty Department a 902. 
Warrant, ngned by two Lords, and countersigned by the 
Secretary, is the indispensable authority. Sir Baldwin Walker 898. 
knew that such was the undeviating practice. He also knew 4461. 
that no second Lord would affix his signature to this appoint- 
ment of Wells, because, as Sir Thomas Herbert told his con- 
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" Morni ng gtituents, " it was not in accordance with the Circular of 1847, 

Herald, , * 

Nov. 2, but made by Admiral Hyde-Parker, without the consent or 

' knowledge of any of his colleagues, and was an appointment 

2698 which he was not entitled to make." Such an irregular appoint- 

946. ment could not, therefore, be approved of, and no warrant for 

Wells was made out. *^ Admiral Parker had no more power 

to appoint a Master Smith at Portsmouth,*' observed Captain 
4461. Duncombe, ^^than I had to order the fleet to sea. Moreover, 

the majority of the late Board would not have consented to 

an appointment from the private trade, to the detriment and 

injury of the old Dockyard servants." 

Conscious that no official document would be prepared for 

Wells, Sir Baldwin took the unusual course of directing 
4471. his Secretary, Mr. Eden, to request Mr. Black (the smith at 
1129. Woolwich) to communicate with Mr. Wells, in order that he 

might get possession of the place. Wells was thereupon sent 
Sjr?o^' down to Portsmouth by Sir Baldwin, with this private lettw 

oj22. 

from Mr. Eden to Mr. Black, and on stating himself to be 
890. the person mentioned, he was incautiously permitted to enter 
893. upon the duties. 

The appointment of Master Smith to' Portsmoutii was post- 

956. poned for the return of Mr. Stafford, the place being supposed to 

1784. )yQ unoccupied during the interval, the Secretaries not suspect- 

889. ing that Sir Baldwin Walker, who " never exercised patronage,*' 

4471. could have smuggled Wells into Portsmoutii yard, by means of 

1757. a private letter ; or tiiat the Superintendent could have been 

duped into such an irregularity, as to allow a man to enter 

1769. upon the duties of an important post, without the usual 

warrant of appointment. 

Mr. Stafford having satisfied himself, fit)m the testimonials 
1735. Qf many competent sources, that Mr. Cotsell was the most fit 
1814-22. person, determined to make him Master Smith at Portsmouth ; 
1899. and on September 30th he communicated his intentions to 
Admiral Parker, who disliked the selection, but with his cha- 
1710. racteristic silence, mentioned neither his secret arrangement 
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with the Surveyor for choice from the private tarade, the selection 
of Wells, or any personal disqualification of Cotsell. 

Mr. Stafford having ascertained that Sir Phipps Hornby, ^^59. 
Sir Thomas Herbert, and Captain Duncombe, conadered 4489. 
Cotsell to be entitled and qualified for the place, directed a 
warrant to be prepared, which document received the necessary 
signatures on October 1, 1852. 

Li accordance with Lord Auckland's regulations, the 
vacancy at Chatham was conferred on the Foreman of 
Smiths, at Woolwich, which promotion was officially an- 
nounced on the next day to Commodore Eden, who imme- 
diately went to Somerset House and enquired ** if there was 
not a mistake? " — Sir B. Walker was surprised — his manoeuvre, 
as to Wells, had been nullified, without any communication 
with himself; and he took the Commodore to Admiral Parker, 
who declared the intelligence to be impossible, emphatically 
assuring his two friends that ** if the appointment was made, 
either Mr. Staffi>rd or himself should instantly leave tlie Ad- ^^^ 
miralty." 

Admiral Parker maintained his usual treacherous silence to 444. 
his brother Lords and to tiie Secretary, during that day ; on 
the next morning he left London, ** on leave of absence," and 1723; 
from his retirement addressed a letter to tiie Duke complain- 46O. 
ing of this appointment On enquiry, his Grace discovered 4451. 
that the only irregularity was the unjustifiable interference 
of Admiral Parker and Sir Baldwin with the patronage of 1793. 
the Dockyards ; the Admiral was therefore snubbed, not com- 
forted — his ^^ threat of resignation,'' so courageously promised, 8199. 
was, like the Surveyor's, not officially uttered — ^his griefs were 
swallowed — ^his place retained — andhisrevepge efiected before 
a Committee of tiie House of Commons four months after- 
wards. 

Wells, when desired to withdraw from Portsmouth, remon- 
strated with Sir Baldwin on the injury he had experienced 
from the delusive promises held out, and on the stigma on 787. 
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hk character from the manner in which he had been thrust 
into Portsmouth yard. 

921. Consdous of the part he had pursued in this questionable 

transaction, Sir Baldwin abirtained from personal communica- 
tion with the Board of Admiralty on the subject, but advised 
a memorial, in which Wells was described as ^^ late Master 
Smith at Portsmouth," and in which his appointment, dis- 
missal, and disgrace, were set forth. This docutnent was 

^^ forwarded on the 16th, accompanied by a formal submission 
of the Surveyor's to the Admiralty. On the 18th, Mr. Wells 
was informed that as the Admiralty had not given him the 
appointment, or issued any warrant to him, he was not justified 
in designating himself ^^ late Master Smith of Portsmouth," 
but that if from any communication with any of the officers 
of the several departments he had been led to expect such an 
appointment, their Lordships were prepared to give their 
consideration to any memorial on that subject. This home- 

1804. thrust at Sir Baldwin Walker was not parried by any further 

901. communication with the Admiralty on the claim for compen- 
sation. Mr. Cotsell entered upon his duties at Portsmouth, 
where his management of ^e smith's department realised the 
expectations of all to whom he was previously known, with 

827. additional approbation frx>m the officers of the yard. 

The present Board of Admiralty commenced their duties 
on January 3, 1853. On tiie 6th, Mr. WeUs applied to be 

8M. remunerated for the loss he had sustamed through Sir Bald^ 
win s patronage. A meeting was held at Somerset House on 
the 27th, when it was decided to send Cotsell back to Chatham, 
and appoint Wells to Portsmouth. Mr. Cotsell represented 
to Sir James Graham the expense he had incurred in removing 
his &mily from Chatham, enclosed testimonials of his effident 
conduct from the Admiral-Superintendent, Master-Shipwright, 
and other officials, and entreated to be continued at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Wells being willing to accept the place at Chat- 
ham. It had been the object of Mr. Cotsell's life to become 
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Master Smith at Portsmouth, a place in which he had served ^^^' 
his apprenticeship — ^a point of honourable ambition which has 
enabled many a penniless London apprentice to ride through 
the metropolis of the world as its Lord Mayor. 

This entreaty was refused on the representations of Sir 
Baldwin Walker and Admiral Hyde-Parker, who derived the 
unenviable satis&ction of causing Mr. Cotsell aad his &mily 
to be sent back to Chatham, and Wells to be placed in the 
yard at Portsmouth, to the exclusion of all the deserving men 
in the service of the Government Why was such amdety 
evinced by the Surveyor for the advancement of Wells, *^ a man 787. 
of wham he knew nothing ;^^ and whence such pertinacious 
eagerness to thwart the wishes of Cotsell, admitted by Sir 
Baldwin to be *^ a most efficient engineer" ? 

Li April 1852, Sir Baldwin had professed himself desirous H33. 
of promoting the removal of Cotsell from Chatham to Ports- 
mouth ; and he expressed himself ^^ as foreseeing no objection ^^i^* 
on the part of those in power, as such change would not 3518. 
interfere with patronage of any kind." 

Lot August, Sir Baldwin changed his tone, and thus ad*- i437 
dressed Mr. Ceilings: — '^I am sorry to tell you the Board 
has resolved to fill up the vacancy at Portsmouth from the 
private trade. I know you are interested for Mr. Cotsell, 
and in consideration of his merits as well as your request, 1449. 
I recommended Mr. Cotsell's removal fi^m Chatham to 
Portsmouth, but they have set it aside, for whidi I am 
sorry. Their first intention was not to fill up the vacancy 
at Portsmouth at all, which is the reason for the loss of time 
in making up thdr minds." At the time Sir Baldwin 444. 
Walker made these precessions of sympathy he knew thai 
^^ the Board " had never entertamed a thought of not filling issa. 
up the vacancy at Portsmouth ; that ^^ the Board " had not 
decided upon taking a man from the private trade ; that be 
had never recommended Cotsell for the situation, but that he c. K c. 
and Admiral Parker had caused the nomination of Wells. ^^' 
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Mr. CoIliDgs, embarrassed at such conduct, wrote thus of 

1439. Sir Baldwin Walker: — ^^I shall sit down with the painful 
reflection that I have been deceived by a man whom I have 
known for twenty years." Whence this change of feeling 
on the part of Sir Baldwin towards Mr. Cotsell ? Mr. Cotsell 
had resided for 25 years in Portsmouth and Devonport, but 
had never exerdsed the right, of voting until July 1852, when 

1045. ** miserabile dictu" he polled for Sir Frederick Smith, whom 
he had long personally known, and to whom without waiting 

1048. to be canvassed he had tendered his free, unfettered, and 
unbiassed suffirage. Sir Baldwin Walker, in consequence of 
Ae loss of the patronage, had taken the trouble to ascertain 
how every Dockyard workman polled at the last General 
Election. He was able to inform the Committee who polled 
for the Govenimenty and who for the opposition candidates, 
yet persisted in the assertion that ^^ he had not any strong 
political feelings on one side or the other, never took any 
part in politics, or ever went to the right or tiie left." 

In addition to this unlooked-for destruction of his long 
cherished hopes, Mr. Cotsell was expo^ to the insult of 
having his name submitted to the Chatiiam Election Com- 
mittee as an elector who had been bribed to ^vote for Sir 
Frederick Smith by this appointment to Portsmoutii, in support 
of which accusation Sir Baldwin Walker was a ready tiiough 
inaccurate witness. The imputation on Mr. Cotsell was unani- 
mously rejected by that Committee. 

When Cotsell's case became the subject of enquiry before 
the Dockyard Committee, it was necessary to palliate the 

d4s6.^ manifest evasion of Lord Auckland's regulations — ^tiie recom- 
mendation of Wells to the injury of Cotsell. Sir Baldwin 

1449. Walker, for the first time, advanced the explanation ** that 
Cotsell was passed over, though on every profesrional ground 
competent, because Admiral Hyde-Parker disapproved of a 

850. person becoming head of his department in the yard where 
he had once acted in a junior grade." 
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Admiral Parker did not. ^ve this version. He stated: ^^^' 
" the recommendation came from Sir Baldwin Walker, men* 
tioning the name of Mr. Wells as one whom he approved of 
to be sent forward ; and I approved of it most highly, because 
as it was a new smithery it was a good opportunity to place 
a man from the private trade at the head of tbe Dockyard, 
as I knew myself from circumstances that it wanted re- 
modelling altogether." 

Among the indispensable qualifications of the Master 
Smith are those of anchor making, and a frdl acquaintance 
with the working of Nasmyth's hammer. Admiral Parker 828.' 
highly approved of Wells, who had neither experience nor ^^*' 
acquaintance with either of these branches, and passed over ^^g^ 
Cotsell, who had been for many years most efficient in 
both!!I 

That the excuse alleged for this persecution of Cotsell 
was flimsy, fictitious, and only resorted to as an afterthought, 
is indisputably proved by the fact that no allusion to such 
objection was advanced by Admiral Parker to Mr. Stafford, 
on September 30th ; or to the Duke of Northumberland in 
the letters complaining of the appointment ; or to the Com- 
mittee in his evidence, April 28, 1853. Sir Baldwin Walker 
did not in his submission to the Admiralty, which enclosed the 
Memorial of Wells, on October 18th ; or in his conversation 
with Mr. Collings ; or in his evidence before the Chatham 
Election Committee, in February 1853, suggest that Cotsell 
had been passed over on this ground of disqualification. 

" There cannot be the slightest injury," Captam Duncombe 
stated, *^ to the service, by appointing a man to a yard in which 
he had occupied a position in an inferior grade. There are 4490. 
innumerable instances where it has been done both with 
respect to Dockyard Officers, and in ships in Commission, 
. where officers have been promoted to the chief command." 

The last Master Shipwright of Portsmouth, Mr. Fincham, 
an accomplished and much respected public servant, was in 
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Portsmouth yard for 50 years in^every gradation ; and the fact 
of his having risen from the humblest to the highest position 
in his professioD, so &r from interfering with the service at all, 
gave him more command over the workpeople, on account of 
3889. his thorough knowledge of the qualifications of the men and 

the nature of the work. 

2559. Mr. Edye, once manager of the Whig mterest in Devonport, 

2555. entered the service as an apprentice in that yard of which he 

4674. is now Master Shipwright, having a brother in the office of 

Sir Baldwin Walker. Mr. Edye has relatives and a large 

acquaintance in Devonport, where he has uniformly taken a 

very active part in support of the Whig Candidates. 

Does any impartial mind suppose tiiat if Mr. Cotsell had 
polled for Admiral Stirling at Chatham, Sir Baldwin Walker 
would have prevented him from enjoying, like Mr. Edye, an 
appointment in tiie yard in which he commenced life, near his 
relatives and acquaintance ? 

Captain Richards, Superintendent at Chatham, objected to 

the probationary promotion of a man named Bidgway, fr^m 

second to first class man in the metal mills, and finding his 

1953. remonstrance unattended to, abstamed from all further com- 

1998. munication with the Secretary 1 1 The Captain obtained an 

interview with the Duke, to justify his objections to Bidgway, 

2005. and to vindicate himself fi^m a supposed accusation of doing 

2020. so for political reasons. He was assured that the Duke con- 

4010. sidered him to be doing his duty honestiy and honourably; 

2015. and the Duke desired him, whenever hh observed anything 

going wrong, to communicate on such occasions with his 

6riBU», whose strongest desire was, that there should be the 

4010. most perfect ojjenness of communication between himself and 

the Superintendents of the yards. As to Bidgway, the Duke 

^^^^* decided that the man should contmue on probation, and if 

found incompetent for his duties, it would be better for the 

serrice that he should be reduced on the report of Captain 

Bichards as to his incompetency, than that he should be de- 
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graded for any tmexplained cause. Two months afterwards, 
the Captain had a long conversation with the Dnke, had 
constant opportonities of mentioning any inconveniences which 
existed in his department, but abstained from giving publicity 
to any complaints until the appointment of the Dockyard 
Committee. 

Whellier this unofficial silence was attributable to the 
political sympathies of Captain Richards, was a point on which 
the Committee evinced an amusing anxiety. 

Admiral Sir William Parker, a steady old Whig, had 
procured him the appointment of Superintendent to the 
Dockyard. Sir Francis Baring had stipulated that Captain 
Richards ^' should not meddle in the local politics of Chatham, 
not then knowing his politics." ^^ He felt bound to say, his 
mode of working for tbe Liberal party was the most bungling ^^^^* 



Mr. Masters Smith had known Captain Richards for a long ^^^'^- 
time, and never knew what his pditics were. 

Lord Enfield having represented Chatham from its en- 4793. 
franchisement, until 1852, ^* knew something*^ of the vaiious 
Superintendents. Captain Richards was personally unknown 
to him, but he believed his ^^ inflexible neutrality to be as 
notorious as it was unpalataUe. Sir Frederick Smidi, *^ very 
intimate and Mendly " with Captain Richards, respected him 
as a British officer, yet considered him to be of diffibrent 
politics to himself. 

Mr. Stafford was induced, from various'iX)mmunications, to isrs. 
look upon Captain Richards as one of the strongest political 
Superintendents in the yards, even on con^iarison with Com- 
modores Eden, Seymour, and others. 

Captain Richards ^' was greatly astonished at this incorrect ^^^* 
inference. He had no political leanings or bias of any kind. 
HLs decided contradiction must go forth to the world, and 
the world must judge whether he had any politics." He 1920. 
could not understand how Sir Frederick had formed an 
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opinion upon his politics, because they never had a political 
conversation. 

Commodore Seymour was made Superintendent at Sheemess 
in 1850, and advanced to Devonport in 1851. The reasons 
which occasioned this appomtment are involved in obscurity, 
the Commodore earnestly negativing that his selection em- 

2360. anated either from personal or political causes, whilst his 
professional services would scarcely justify the choice to the 
prejudice of his seniors. After a short residence at Devon- 
port, the Commodore became satisfied that corrupt and dis- 
honest practices had existed in the disposal of patronage by 

2399. the Admiralty since the place had been a Borough ; but the 
course he adopted had the effect of pacifying the local Whig 
agents, and there was ^^ a cessation of political action and 
pressure," so long as Sir Francis Baring continued in office, 
during which halcyon period all the recommendations of tiie 
Commodore were attended to, and all his people were 
promoted. Political influence, outside the yard, had repeatedly 
put aside the recommendations of each previous Superintendent, 
and the advancement whidi invariably attended those persons 

2369. &voured by Commodore Seymour, was, according to his own 
statement, *^ wholly unprecedented." But no workman known to 
be a supporter of the Conservative party was selected by him. 
To prevent unnecessary delays in the shipbuilding depart- 
ment, it is usual when any of the sawyers are invalided or 
dismissed, to select labourers in the yard to do temporary duty 
at the sawing work, until either the aick man returns, or the 

1327. vacancies are filled up by the Admiralty, when the labourer 
&lls back upon his former duties and wages. 

The vigorous measures adopted by the New Board of 

2437. Admiralty, in 1852, for the equipment of the fleet, occasioned 
a pressure of work at Devonport beyond what the esta- 
blishment would meet, and occasioned a demand for ^^ extra 
sawyers." This want was soon notorious in the locality, and 
Mr. Stafford was wearied by applications for the places before 
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the oificial report of the vacancies reached London. His 
private Secretary, Mr. Grant, being at Somerset House, 
enquired casually of Sir B. Walker, why the report of these 
vacancies was withheld ? The non-political tendencies of the 
Surveyor were instantly aroused, he broke forth in pious 
ejaculations of alarm, and fervent expressions of hope that no 
jobbing was in contemplation, or, in plainer English, no in- 
troduction of workmen who might happen to be Conservative. 
Mr. Grant perceiving the excitement he had thus uninten- 
tionally and unexpectedly aroused, moved away, and in a few 
days the official report reached the Admiralty from Devonport, 
in which Commodore Seymour stated the existence of vacancies 1325. 
for sawyers, but did not mention that any parties were filling 
those places temporarily or otherwise. Mr. Stafibrd thereupon ^^*- 
selected in the usual way the required number from the list 
of applicants, and on April 26th, a warrant for their appointment 2370. 
was forwarded to the Dockyard. 

The regularity with which all selections of Commodore 
Seymour had been adopted, to the satisfaction of ^Mocal 
political agents," caused the Superintendent to outstep the 
limits of his powers, and when the warrant of appointment 
reached the yard, on April 27th, there were no vacancies ! ! ! 2878. 
the places had been filled up, not temporarily but permanently, 
by Commodore Seymour. 

As personal considerations would not arise in this conversion 
of " labourers " into " sawyers," a friendly note to the Secre- 
tary would have simplified everything; — \he Commodore, 
however, conscious of his usurpation of patronage, and of the 
omission from his official report that any persons were doing i33i. 
the work, for which the existence of vacancies had been stated, 
felt that he could neither remonstrat>e with Mr. Stafibrd, nor 
solicit the places for his favourites, and he had to perform the 
humiliating duty of depriving some men of situations into 
which he had, without authority, thrust them. 

Whilst smarting under this annoyance, he, on the same day, 

F 
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wrot6 the following letter to the Surveyor, whose release from 
the fiitagaes of patronage had been effected the week before. 

Omjidential,^ 

DOCKTABD, DEVOKFoiA', 
Mt DeAB Walkeb, April 27th, 1852. 

We have a foreshadowing, in this yard, of a return to 
the corrupt and dishonest practices of the past. The policy of our 
late excellent and most respected Chief, that so largely sustained 
and encouraged officers in my situation, is cast aside, and I confess 
to a sense of humiliation. A wholesale nomination to vacancies 
has this morning come, I fear, without strict reference to necessity : 
and I cannot forbear expressing a hope that the discouragements so 
peculiarly attaching to your important position, may not only not 
disturb you, but rather lead to a determination to weather a storm 
that cannot continue ; arising, as I yet charitably hope, out of an 
inability to understand the disastrous professional consequences that 
inevitably belong to the sacrifice of your great department to the 
emergencies of a political struggle. I should be, indeed, happy to 
find my apprehensions ill^rounded, and still more so, that we 
have the certainty of your continuance in a post so universally 
approved. 

I am, &C. 

This sympathetic efiiision, which omits to state that these 
vacandes were filled up in consequence of a report from the 
writer, reached Somerset House at a critical moment, the 

117. second day after the scene at the Admiralty, on April 26th. 
Sir Baldwin being at a loss to account why Mr. Stafford had 
thus troubled himself about the appointment of these sawyers, 
went to Devonport, where he was told by the agents then can- 
vassing for Mr. Tufiiell and Sir J. Romilly, that the pro- 
motions were made by Conservative influence. On such in- 
fcHrmation, he founded his accusation against Mr. Stafford, 

S61, "of having filled up vacancies that were not necessary, and of 
having advanced men, not for merit, but for political influence." 
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llie Committee having aflcertained that the affiiir of these 
sawyers was the only evidence which the Surveyor and the 
Superintendent could adduce in support of their accusations h?. 
against Mr. Stafford ;— that only two of these men were 268s. 
electors ; — that the appointments were made in consequence of 
the official report from the Superintendent; — that the men 
^ selected ^^ by Commodore Seymour, had been chosen by the 2448. 
most influential Whig partisan in the yard, considered Mr. 
Stafford to have acted in strict compliance with the Auckland 2^^^* 
Regulations, and that the alleged breach of them was — dis- 
proved. 

Having no other evidence to substantiate the charges which 
he had embodied in ^e confidential letter, why did Com- 
modore Seymour authorise such letter to be read to the 
Dockyard Committee in May 1853, unless to gratify his own 
or some other person's political hostility to the Conservative 
party ? How are such {acts to be reconciled with his boast, 
"I have no politics. Daily exiperience strengthens my 2570. 
conviction, that the exercise of political influence is quite 
incompatible with an honest and just performance of the public 
duties of a naval officer, more especially the head of a Dock- 
yard." 

When Commodore Seymour affixed the word " confidential" 
to his letter he knew that he was attributing to Mr. Stafford 
corrupt and dishonest practioes. Did he believe himself jus- 
tified in advancing such charges against that gentieman ? If 
he did, why withhold from the Admiralty proceedings which he 
considered injurious to the discipline and efficiency of his 
Dockyard ? 

^^ The Admiralty paid an official visit to Plymouth in Nov. 1, 
October 1852 — ^passed four days there ; during which time 
tiiey were in continued communication with tiie Superinten- 
dent (Commodore Seymour) ; they held a board in his own 
. office, and the first question put to him was, had he anytiiing 3740. 
he wished to submit to the Board ; hxA no complaint of any 
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sort was made, which it was his duty to bring forward if he 
had any, — though he was in private and confidential corre- 
spondence with Sir B. Walker, respecting the Dockyards, which 
six months afterwards was produced to a Committee of the 
House of Commons." — Sir Thomas Herbert^ at Dartnuyuth. 

3172. « When I was at the Dockyard in Devonport, Commodore 

Seymour had constant opportunities of saying anything he 
liked ; I walked about with him for an hour together, and I 
gave him every opportunity, and encouraged him, and should 
encourage every Superintendent of a Yard to tell me every- 
thing he thought it necessary that I should know, and I never 
heard one complaint from any one of the Superintendents of 
any one of the Yards, from the date of the Circular of April 
2&y—Duke of NoHhumherland, May 9, 1853. 

This conduct of Commodore Seymour furnishes another 
melancholy proof of the disastrous efiects which result when 
the Naval Service is made subservient to political purposes. 
Commodore Seymour had once voted for a Conservative 

4630. Candidate, and was considered to belong to that party. He 
accepted oflSce under the Whigs on a promise not to interfere 
in the local politics of Devonport. To establish a character 
for impartiality he adopted the recommendation of the Whig 

2397. partisans, conscious that his choice would be ratified by the 
Surveyor. On discovering his altered position with the New 
Board, he sent the letter of condolence to the Surveyor, whose 
Whig tendencies he sought to propitiate, by imputing, " con- 
fidentially," dishonest practices to the Secretary. He could 
not complain to the Duke, or to his colleagues, because there 
was no foundation for any complaint, the Secretary having 
violated no regulation. On a second change of Ministry, it 
being determined to impute corrupt motives to the previous 
Board of Admiralty, this sensitive Superintendent, to please 
his new masters, was induced to consent to the publication 
of his " private " letter, the terms of which were unknown to 
the person intended to be affected by its contents 
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Upon evidence of this unsubstantial character, the Com- 
mittee founded their partisan verdict Upon the expediency 
of disfranchising the people in the Dockyards, the Committee 
did not report, considering it to be a matter ot 

referred to their consideration. An impartial system of ad- 
vancement, productive of industry and economy, may, they 
believe, be enforced, IF the Board of Admiralty honestly 
persevere in its maintenance ; and if, having appointed fit 
persons as Superintendents, they direct them vigilantly to 
watch those whose fair co-operation can alone ensure justice to 
candidates for promotion. 

In its bearing upon the public interest, the Committee 
admit that the importance of the system under which labour is 
regulated in the Yards, cannot be overrated ; the vote for 
wages in these establishments, in 1853, having been £683,000, 
and the number of men fixed at 9,653. 

Among the earliest proceedings of the present Board of 
Admiralty, were the re-enactment of the Circular of 1849, 
with the precaution of securing its permanency by an Order in 
Council, thus investing great patronage and power in ^ the 
Surveyor of the Navy, an oflicer not responsible to Parliament 
for the disposal of it ;— a good service pension conferred on 
Commodore Seymour ! ! — and Captain Eden made an aide-de- 
camp to the Queen. It is also asserted, by those who 
scrutinize such occurrences, that every flag oflScer appointed by 
Sir James Graham has been selected exclusively from among 
the known or supposed adherents of this Ministry.* 

What guarantee or hope exists for an exhibition of " the 
honest perseverance" shadowed out by the Committee ? 

In a recent debate on the equipment of the navy, the Earl Feb. s, 
of EUenborough, in a noble and enlightened strain, observed, 
" that it was most desirable to guard against the introduction, 
or rather the extension, of any party feeling in the selection of 

' - ■ ■ ' ■ — ■» .. ' ■ .. . .... . ...,■■ .1 . I ■ ■ ■- . — — _ 

^ * See Appendix. 
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any oflBcer for any employment in the service of the Crown. It 
was, in his opinion, a public crime in a man at the head of the 
Naval or Army department, when, from private, personal, or 
party motives, he promoted persons over the heads of others 
deserving of the appointments." 

As to the possibility of securing a proper system of pro- 
motions in the Dockyards under these Circulars, until the votes 
of the men are no longer an object of anxiety to local political 
agents, the following are among many important and decided 
opinions on record : — 

3108. « The only way to get rid of favouritism, or of Government 

influence is, by taking away the votes from the Dockyards ; 
there are no means of doing it without that, as it always must 
prevail, and it is difficult to trace it out'' — Duke of North- 
umberland, 

3711. " Political influence i^ always going on in the Dockyards : 

the party acting with the Government of the day always has 
great power." — Sir Thmnas Herbert^ K.C.B. 

4677. « X have seen so much mischief arise in Devonport from tiie 

political influence that has been used, and so many cases of 
positive injustice, that I think it would be better for the men 

4681. if they had not been enfranchised. I had that opinion in 
1832, and I still hold it. ♦ * * ♦ The fact is perfectiy 
notorious, that whatever occurs in the Dockyards is known to 
the political partisans outside the gates, as soon almost as it 
occurs; and the parties fly immediately to those who tiiey 
think can protect them.'' — J. Beer^ Esq, 

1064. « I have taken an active part in every Election for Chatham, 

and always for the same party — the Liberals. I consider the 
result of each Election is attributable to Government in- 
fluence : the hope of reward, and the fear of losing promotion, 
have induced men to act whichever way the Government 
happens to be." — Thomas Scott. 

3677. *«I am not satisfied that precluding all persons employed 

in the Dockyards from voting or interfering in elections would 
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do a vast deal of good ; the friends of people outside the yard 
would press as much. It would be an improvement only as 
giving a sort of tone and discountenancing it altogether; I 
think it might do some good." — Hon. Admiral Dundas. 

^^My impression is that disfranchisement will not prevent ^761. 
jobbing ; I quite admit that it may take away a certain number 
of votes, and over those votes Government have a certain 
degree of influence. But whether it is wise entirely to take 
away Government influence, and whether it is worth your 
while to introduce new principles as to the elective franchise, 
are the general questions. When I was at the Admiralty, *^^®- 
had it been my wish to job, I would have jobbed, and made 
as much use of the promotions for electioneering purposes, if 
all tiie Dockyard men were disfranchised. The applications are 
from relations ; and you may by promoting one man satisfy a 
large body of his connexions — ^you may disfranchise the place, 
perhaps that may be effective ; but the disfranchisement of a 
small body of Electors in a place would not." — Biffht Hon. 
Sir F. Baring. 

" In Devonport there is a political organization of the 2546. 
Whig party, each Ward has a Committee, and every Com- 
mittee deputes one Member to a Central Committee, and two 
Committees together are privileged to call a political meeting 2583. 
of their friends together. Every Member who represents this 
Dockyard is overwhelmed with letters, soliciting places, and ^807. 
I was most heartily abused, for having unintentionally recom- 
mended for an appointment a person always politically opposed *®^^- 
to me. I concur in the opinion expressed by Sir F. Baring, ^^i^* 
as regards the disfranchisement of the Dockyards. I think all 
the jobbing might be put down, if the parties at head- 
quarters WERE IN EARNEST. If the practices which have 
prevailed are continued, it would be necessary either to dis- 
franchise the men, or to allow them to vote by ballot." — MifffU 
Han. H. Tufnell 

" It is perfectly well known, in the neighbourhood of Chatham 
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^^^7« tliat the people outside the yard look upon the Dockyard ap- 
2219. pointments as a species of property of their own, and during 
such times as elections they press forward through the influence 
of the Member to nominate persons to those appointments. 
There is a Patronage Committee established in Chatham and 
Rochester, who send recommendations to the Superintendents. 
Looking to the eflSciency of all Dockyards within the limits 
of boroughs, I consider that the service would be materially 
advantaged by the men in the yard having no votes : the pri- 
vilege subjects them to an influence that cannot fairly be 
brought against any workman. It is true that the orders of 
the Admiralty are, that no officer shall attempt to influence the 
men ; but in the last election, it has come to my knowledge 
since, that officers in the Chatham yard did influence and 
attempt to influence the men; and it is impossible that an 
officer can bring his influence to bear on a man, without the 
man being drawn, in some measure, from his purpose." — Captain 
Richardsy Superintendent of Chatham Yard, 

"It is unnecessary to detail all that occurred in the 

April 19* Dockyards and Victualling yards at the late election, but I 

1853. jjQpg y^^ ^]j support the new Reform Bill, and disfranchise 

the whole lot of us." — A toorking man cfi Deptford^ to Sir B. 

Hall 

The evils which attach to the Service from the exercise of 
3416. political influence in the Dockyards, are fully admitted by 

3447. Commodore Eden, who thinks it would be a good thing if 
the persons employed in the Dockyards were precluded from 
voting or interfering in Elections, though he fears such 
disfranchisement would lead to the evil of fictitious votes, by 

3448. the parties employed getting houses, and " things of that sort," 
in other people's names. 

Thus then there is a general concurrence of testimony, not 
only as to the permanent existence of corrupt influences in the 
Dockyard constituencies, but as to the obvious mode of re- 
medying the evil if the parties at head'quarte7*s were in earnest. 
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IMoreover, to sum up the general conclusions established in 
these pages, it is evident from foregoing facts that the Conserva- 
tive party objected to the creation of the Dockyard Boroughs, 
on the ground of the unfair pressure to which the voters in 
them would be subjected on behalf of Government candidates ; 
that these objections were justified by the subsequent cor- 
ruption of these boroughs under the Whig Governments which 
followed the Reform Act; that not only was the ordinary 
Dockyard patronage lavishly employed under these govern- 
ments for their election interests, but the principal offices in 
the Dockyards were confided to active members of their party, 
whose position thus became available for the purposes of their 
political friends ; that the Circulars of 1847 and 1849, which 
practically transferred to these officers the patronage of sub- 
ordinate posts, increased their electioneering efficiency, and 
tended to render permanent the influence of the party of which 
they were the natural instruments, while it deprived men of 
opposite opinions of their fair chances of employment or pro- 
motion ; that when, in consequence of numerous representations 
of the injuries thence aiising, the Circular of 1849 was can- 
celled by the late Board of Admiralty, the resources of the 
party coxmteracted were sedulously employed to misrepresent 
the transaction ; that the limited enquiry which followed before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, and which was pursued 
by ofiended partisans with the aid of a tribunal which shared 
their antipathies, was inadequate to the occasion ; that although 
by erroneous and exaggerated statements, and in spite of 
contradictions now manifest, implications were raised against 
political antagonists by a partial verdict, which was never 
fairly tested on appeal to the House, and although most of 
those who factiously contributed to this result, with the exception 
of certain members of the Committee, have received rewards 
from their friends in the present Ministry, — the main questions 
continue to this moment untouched — Which party is respon- 
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sible for the state of these boroughs ? Were these constituencies 
corrupted by those who created them ? and. What process is 
required, and would be applied to them yet, if only the parties 
at head-^varters were in earnest i 
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APPENDIX- 



Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B., in the course of his Speech 
to his Constituents at Dartmouth, made the following state- 
ment, in reference to the proceedings of the late Board : — 

^' I will now commence on a more agreeable task, by mentioning 
a few of the measures that were brought forward by the late Board 
of Admiralty, to improve the condition of our seamen, and to 
strengthen our naval force. After taking office, no time was lost in 
concentrating squadrons in each of the Home Forts for their 
defence ; steamers and other vessels were forwarded in their equip- 
ment ; screw line of battle ships were hastened in their construction ; 
and a large addition of seamen and marines when submitted to 
Parliament, was voted almost by acclamation ; — by such prompt 
measures such ships as the Duke of Wellington^ Agamemnon^ St. 
Jean d^Acre^ Imperietese, &c. &c., are now in commission. Owing 
to the want of sufficient information on steam marine, a screw 
squadron was sent to sea, under the orders of that excellent officer 
Captain Robinson, for the purpose of testing the qualities, under sail 
and steam, of the several vessels — a report of the trial will be found 
in the Parliamentary Papers ; and a Committee of experienced officers 
and shipwrights was sent to all the principal ports, to ascertain what 
was doing in the steam navy at those places. Another Committee 
(conjointly with the Ordnance) was appointed to report on the 
capabilities of steam packets and merchant steamers to carry guns 
and to be used in war, it having been asserted in the House of 
Commonsj that, in the event of hostilities, the Channel would 
swarm with such vessels. The result was that out of 700 merchant 
steamers and packets examined, three only were reported capable of 
being used for warfere, and these only by expensive alterations. 
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Another measure of vital importance was the Committee on Manning 
the Navy: the inconvenience attending our system was universally 
acknowledged, yet no Board of Admiralty attempted a remedy 
The late First Lord, himself a sailor, and knowing its importance, 
grappled at once with the subject ; and the instructions issued to the 
Committee, with their valuable Eeport, have been laid before Par- 
liament : and the measures recommended in that Eeport are nearly 
all carried out by the present Government ; and he trusted that the 
valuable evidence collected by that Committee would be given to 
the public. On the question of the Bay of Fundy Fisheries too, the 
late Admiralty acted with promptitude. The American Commodore 
(Ferry) expressed himself much gratified at the important assistance 
afforded by our ships in limiting the fisheries within their proper 
bounds, and in restoring harmony. While these important questions 
were under consideration by the late Board of Admiralty, the 
minor points on which much of the comforts of seamen depended 
were not overlooked — ^arrangements were made for the increased 
comfort of the Pensioners in Greenwich Hospital. Sailors* Homes 
were considerably aided by the princely liberality of the Duke of 
Northumberland. Regulations were made for the more frequent 
payments of sailors' wages, and for improving the position of war- 
rant officers, &c. &c. The important measure alluded to originated 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty, who was untiring in his 
exertions at the Board to promote, in every way, the efficiency and 
wel£u:e of the Service. The instructions for all the Committees 
were dictated by his Grace; and no man ever presided over a 
public department with a more conscientious desire to discharge the 
duties that devolved upon him with impartiality, or exercised it 
with more zeal for the good of his country : and to show how totally 
uninfluenced his Grace was by any political bias in the bestowal of 
his patronage, he need only name a few of the gdlant officers whom 
he had appointed to ships:— Captain Loch, who was unfortunately 
killed in the Burmese war ; Captain Lushing ton. Captain O'Cal- 
laghan. Captain Mitchell— a warm supporter of Lord Seymour's, at 
Totnes, &c. &c." 
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APPOINTMENTS BY SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 



ADMIRALS. 

(* Known adherent of Ministers.) 

*Admiral Sir William Parker ...... Plymouth. 

*Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier' Baltic. 

♦Rear-Admiral (1) James H.Plumridge . . .Ditto. 

* Henry D. Chads ..... Vitto. 

* Michael Seymour .... Ditto. 

. David Price Pacijic. 

* (2) Sir James Stirling .... East Indies. 

* (3) Houston Stewart . . . . • Malta. 

* Sir William Carroll .... Cork. 

* W. F. Martin, Superintendent • Portsmouth. 

* ; Sir Edmund Lyons . . • • Mediterranean. 

— — — Arthur Fanshawe .... West Indies. 

Commodore John Shepherd ....... Woolwich. 

♦Geo. B. Martin, Captain Superintendent . . . Deptford. 

♦G. W. C. Courtenay, Ditto ... Haslar HotpitaJ. 

♦William Sandom, Ditto . . . Plymouth Hospital. 



CAPTAINS. 

♦Henry G. Codrington J^oycd George 

♦Hon. Henry Keppel St. Jean d* Acre 

♦Lord Clarence Paget (4) Princess Roynl 

♦George Elliott - James Watt 

♦Hon. Charles Elliott SyUOe . 

♦JohnRobb. Gf'^^OT . 

♦Richard L. Warren CVewy . 

♦James Hope . . . , Majlstic . 

♦T. Symonds Agamemnon 

♦Hon. F. Pelham Blenheim 

♦Harry Eyres St. George 

♦Henry Smith Prince Begeni 



120 
101 
91 
91 
40 
91 
80 
91 
91 
60 
120 
90 



(1) Late M.P. for Falmouth. 

(2) Defeated Candidate at Chatham. 

(3) Defeated Candidate at Greenwich. 

(4) Defeated Candidate at Sandwich. 
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CAPTAINS— (cona«ifc«f). 



"^John E. Erskine 
"^Charles Eden • 
♦F. Warden 
"^Gea Ramsay . 
♦H. R. Yelverton 
♦A. C. Key . . 
*A. P. Ryder . 
♦John Moore 
♦John Foote • 

E. Heathcote . 
♦W. Peel . . 
♦Sir Frederick Nicolson 
♦James Wilcox 
♦Hon. Joseph Denman (5) 
♦W. H. Hdl . 
♦W. K. Hall . 
♦Aug. Phillimore 
♦Hon. A. R. Cochrane 
♦Geo. Woodhouse 
♦E. R. Rice 
♦H. C. Otter . 
♦Graham Ogle • 
♦W. A. Fellowes 

A. F. De Horsey 

Greo. Hancock • 

Geo. O. Popplewell 
*S. G. Fremantle 

J. C. Caffin . 

E. Manshall • 

F. Woolcombe 



Monarch . 
London . 
Ajax . • 
Euryalus 
Arrogant 
Amphion • 
Dauntless 
Highflyer 
Conflict • 
Archer 
Diamond • 
Pique 
Dragon . 
Victoria and 
Hecla . 

> Bulldog . 
, Medea 

. Driver • 
Rosamond 
Prometheus 
Alhan • 

. Arab . • 

. Comus 

. Devastation 

, Espiegle « 

> Inflexible 
Juno . . 

» Penelope « 

Virago • . 
. Styx . . 



Albert 



84 
90 
60 
51 
46 
36 
33 
21 

8 
16 
27 
40 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

12 
14 

6 
12 

6 
26 
16 

6 

6 



(S) Defeated Candidate at Manchester. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Devonport has recently afforded a proof of political yer- 
satility similar to that of Greenwich {see p. 17) — 

At the contest in July 1852, the numbers were — 

Mr. Tufnell (W) 1079 

Sir George Berkeley (C) • . . 1056 
Sir John RomUly (W) .... 1046 
Sir John Maxwell (C) .... 1032 

In May 1854:— 

Sir E. Perry (W) 1091 

Sir J. Maxwell (C) 689 

Vice- Admiral Hyde-Parker died suddenly on May 26th, 
and his place at tihe Admiralty Board is now occupied by 
Captain Richards ^^ whose inflexible neutrality, and want of 
political bias of any kind" enable him, as the colleague of 
Sir James Graham and Admiral Berkeley, to concur in the 
exclusive political distribution of patronage which character- 
ises the present Board of Admiralty. Commodore Eden, 
"who with sailcMT-like frankness avows that he has his own 
political opinions," (4781,) is appointed to superintend the 
yard at Devonport. Captain Wyvill, an hereditary Whig, 
is sent to Chatham, which has dared to elect an independent 
member. Sir Baldwin Walker has been further rewarded by 
the appointment of Naval Aide-de-camp to the Queen, with 
the additional salary of £180; and the partisan exertions of 
Sir Benjamin Hall, as a Committee-man on the Dockyard 
Enquiry, have been at length recognised by the appointment 
of Minister of Health, with the substantial annual accompani- 
ment of £2000. 
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In addition to the names mentioned at page 77, the 
following selections have been made : — 

(* Kuown adherent of Ministers.) 
Vice-Admiral Hon. William Gordon • • • • Nort, 

Bear-Admiral W. H. Johnstone S. K Coast of America. 

_ Hon. Montague Stopford . . • Mediterranean, * 

: !— . Edward Boxer ...... Ditto, 

— Henry B. Martin Baltic, 



Conmiodore Henry D. Trotter .«•..• Cape of Good Hope, 

John Adams .....•• We»t Coast tf Africa. 

— Hon. Frederick Grey Baltic. 



'John J. Tucker, Captain Superintendent • • « Sheemesa Yard 
Bobert Smart, Ditto . . . Pembroke Yard. 

'Captain George Mansdl St. Vincent . . .102 

Robert S. Robinson • . Colossus • ... 80 

James G. Stopford CcUcutta ... 84 

George R. Mundy Nile • .... 91 

ChArles Talbot Algiers .... 91 

A. Gumming Conflict .... 8 

E. M. Lyons • Miranda . • • • 19 

E. C. T. D'Eyncourt Desperate . . . « 

— — E. Ommaney ....••.. Eurydice • . .^ • 26 

W.H.Stewart Finland ... 6 

—-^G.N. Broke Gladiator . • • 6 

P. Cracroft Gorgon • • • . 6 

A. Farquhar Malacca • ... 19 

F. E. Johnstone ........ Mariner .... 12 

W. G. Luard Star 8 

Hon. Keith Stewart Termagant ... 24 



FINIS. 



London : Printed by W. Clowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 
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